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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Tue WHEELMAN enters upon a hitherto unoccupied field in American ‘periodical 
literature. It is to hold the same relation to bicycling weeklies that the literary maga- 
zine holds to the newspaper press. It is published because the bicycling interests 
demand such a periodical. In view of the fact that its readers and contributors will be 
cultured and intelligent people, its typographical and mechanical make-up will be equal 
to that of the best literary magazines. It will be published monthly ; will contain eighty 
pages. The October issue will appear September 20. 

‘ The magazine will discuss all improvements relating to the wheel. It will treat of 
the evolution and growth of the bicycle from an historical stand-point, including accounts 
of inventions, old and new, with comments upon their utility, comparative value, and 
permanent worth. Improvements as they are made, relating to‘land and marine bicy- 
cles and tricycles, will be described and their practicability discussed. The magazine 
will contain illustrated articles, describing the manufacture of bicycles in this country and 
in Europe. A Question Drawer will be established, in which all pertinent questions, 
from any source whatever, of general bicyclical interest will receive due consideration 
and prompt replies. Mr. Charles E. Pratt, whose encyclopedic, accurate, and scientific 
knowledge of all matters pertaining to the wheel has m@le him the highest American 
authority upon these matters, has consented to. contribute to this department. He will 
also furnish articles upon the legal and legislative interests of the bicycle and other 
topics. Melvil Dewey, A.M., Librarian of Wellesley College, will contribute to a 
department devoted to the tricycle. The year’s issue will thus form a book of over nine 
hundred pages, which will be virtually an encyclopedia of historical, scientific, and 
practical information in regard to the bicycle. - 

We believe most emphatically in the future of the bftycle and tricycle. There 
are nearly two hundred thousand machines in use in England, and nearly twenty thou- 
sand in the United States. Bicycles have been in use in England about twelve years ; in 
this country, five years. The elements of popularity and of general utility exist in 
a greater degree in this country than in England; more persons can afford bicycles; the 
distances to be travelled are greater; there is a greater need for a fascinating mode of 
exercise ; hence we may safely assume*that within the next decade there will be hun- 
dreds of thousands of learners, users, and purchasers of the bicycle and tricycle. It is 
safe to predict that the next ten years will witness a growth in the manufacture and use 
of the bicycle in this country unparalleled in the history of the wheel abroad. To 
direct, encourage, and accelerate this growth in the best manner is the mission of THE 
WHEELMAN. To this end it has secured a corps of contributors of which any magazine 
might well be proud. 

The literary style, tone, and finish of the articles are sufficiently vouched for by 
the names of the contributors. A large percentage of the votaries of the wheel 
are lawyers, doctors, ministers, and scholars generally, who use the bicycle and tricycle 
for business, pleasure, and recreation. From the ranks of these men, comprising the 
leading scholars and professional men of the country, the magazine will secure its con- 
tributors. The general aim of the articles furnished will be to build up an intelligent 
public appreciation of the uses of bicycles and tricycles, secure appropriate legislation in 
regard to the many interests of the wheel, encourage healthy competition and emulation 
among manufacturers and users, discourage gambling at races, and everything that 
would tend to degrade the use of the bicycle to the level of horse-racing and professional 
pedestrianism. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE WHEELMAN will be a genuine literary magazine. It will contain sketches of 
bicycling experiences by appreciative and effective writers; accounts of tours through 
America, England, and the countries of Europe; essays of a literary character upon 
various subjects connected with the wheel, such as ‘‘ The Bicycle for Students,” ‘* The 
Literature of the Wheel,” ‘* The Morality of Bicycling,” etc., etc. ; articles upon bicy- 
cling in England, France, and Germany, where the magazine has able correspondents 4 
and discussions of the hygiene of bicycling by prominent physicians. The ‘*‘ Romance 
and Humor” of the wheel will be embodied in bright stories and poéms. This will be 
a distinct feature of the magazine. In the free and semi-adventurous wheel-life of bicy- 
clists, there often occurs humorous and romantic incidents. This side ‘of bicycling will 
be ably represented by illustrated sketches and stories. The poetry of bicycling will 
find a place in its pages, for bicycling opens up a realm of feelings which can only be 
fitly clothed in verse. There will also be brief reviews of literary and scientific progress, 
brief editorial comments on bicyclical matters of less general and less permanent interest 
than can be discussed in longer articles, and short notes on athletic progress in general. 
It will contain a brief and comprehensive résumé of wheel matters at home and abroad, 
races, trips, meets, club doings, and a ‘‘ calendar of coming events.” THE WHEELMAN 
will be a high-class American organ of bicyclical and tricyclical opinion and sentiment ; 
and, aiming as it does to meet the wants and suit the tastes of its more cultured readers, 
will zo¢ cater to depraved tastes. It will contain nothing that would render it objection- 
able to the library, the drawing-room, or the home circle. 

The pages of the magazine will be illustrated by competent artists. It is the inten- 
tion of the publishers to render this department worthy of the supporters of the magazine. 
We shall endeavor to make each number a: pledge and advertisement for the next. In 
short, we propose to give the choicest thoughts and experiences of the ablest and most 
talented wheelmen, illustrated by our best artists, and embodied in the most appropriate 
dress that the highest excellence of the printer’s art can secure. 

Recognizing the fact that wheelmen, as a rule, are gentlemen, and gentlemen in 
the truest sense of the term, the magazine will endeavor to be a wheelman among 
wheelmen, and will always strive to broaden and intensify that good fellowship which 
distinctively exists among wheelmen. The future of THE WHEELMAN, if it be only 
worthy of the name, is secure. To make it thus worthy is the determination of its 
founders. 





ADVERTISEMENT. 


To those who receive this magazine we will say, that not a single copy has been 
sent at random. We need a constituency, consisting of subscribers, agents, correspond- 
ents, and contributors; we need subscribers, to enable us to publish the magazine ; 
we want agents to solicit subscriptions, and we. will pay them a liberal cash commis- 
sion; we need correspondents, to keep us informed of all club doings, runs, meets, 
races, etc. ; we want such a correspondent in every club, and in every place where there 
are bicyclers and no clubs; and, finally, we depend for the matter which fills our pages 
upon contributors. We want a complete list of bicyclers, and of club and league 
officers. 

It is the intention of the publishers to make the magazine just as good as the sup- 
port they receive renders possible. We wish, then, communications containing remit- 


tances, requests for agencies, news, and contributions. ‘Let us hear, then, from each 


one who receives a copy of THE WHEELMAN. 
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RECREATION 


THREE countries claim the birth of the 
bicycle. Whether the paternity of it really 
belongs to a German baron, to an English 
postman, or to a French mechanic, we may 
leave to the debates of the curious, or answer 
with the safe suggestion that it is the re- 
sult of a process of evolution, while we 
enjoy the fact, that whatever its origin, it is 
now an American institution. An instru- 
ment with which M. Laumaillé has threaded 
thirty thousand miles of European roads, 


AT MASSAPOAG. 


with which Mr. Waller has accomplished 
more than fourteen hundred miles in six 
days, and which on any course longer 
than five miles enables a man to excel 
the fleetest horse, is one which may well 
excite the public interest and find its way 
into the popular literature of the time. If 
it was adapted only to the racing path or 
the public hall, if it had only its record in 
competitive and ornamental athletics, its 
use might be characterized as a fashion in 
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sports—a healthful, humane, manly, and at- 
tractive fashion, to be encouraged like that 
of cricket or of archery, to be sure, but not 
of practical moment to the majority of busy, 
utilitarian Americans. But since it is a 
vehicle ready to the hand and foot, con- 
serving time and energy while it reduces 
distance ; since it is more economical, more 
effective and more attainable than a horse 
and buggy, suiting the needs of the mes- 
senger, the agent, the doctor, the lawyer, 
the merchant, the botanist, the surveyor, in 
their journeyings to and fro, it takes on the 
dignity of a modern improvement, and is 
entitled to rank with the hundred other 
things which go to make or to keep our 
aia” crowded life worth living. 
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The purpose of this ney. The uniforms of the Boston Bicycle 
confidential paper is not, Club and the Massachusetts Bicycle Club 
however, to praise or to were familiar, but the fine gray costumes of 
disparage this modern the Worcester Bicycle Club, the white flan- 
rival of the horse, but to disclose how a few nel shirts and bright stockings of the Hart- 
possessors of the birotate chariot, numbering fords, and the blue polo caps, marked “ E. 
some forty odd, enjoyed “a wheel around Bi. C.,” and the strange attire of the Newark, 
the Hub,” as our Artist put it, and to record Washington, and Salem men, were remarked 
some of the events of their two days’ run. __ by the early-moving business men, on their 

The meet was entirely informal. Personal way to town. Carnage people reined up to 
invitations had brought together individual look, and teamsters to have a pleasant word ; 
members of seven or eight bicycle clubs,and the street circulation of Roxbury had a 
also several amateurs from the unofficered stoppage. The community went into com- 
ranks of “the unattached.” A rosy Sep- mittee of the whole to consider a novel 
tember morning smiled on them as they state of facts and canvass the prospects; 
glided by ones or twos toward the place of ladies smiled from the windows and piazzas, 
meeting. This was the foot of a broad, children thronged the walls, and the irre- 
winding avenue in ancient Roxbury, now ppressible small boy shied his cap at the 
a part of the municipality of Boston. Rox-' gleaming spokes and cried, “ Mister, your 
bury had seen many bicycles before, but little wheel’s loose!” 


never so many at once. ‘There was some- As is usual with things “informal,” the 
thing novel in the diversity of dress, in the meet had a contriving head or two behind 
equipments with knapsacks and compact it, and the fact began to be apparent when = 


“ multum-in-parvo” bags, portending a jour- a spirited horse with buggy attachment, 
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THE MEET, ROXBURY. 


and a similar antiquity with a light express 
wagon and driver, surrendered to Praed, 
who directed Apollo and our Artist to 
the first, and invited the knapsacks and 
other zmpedimenta to the second, Mean- 
while Ned was handing about some manu- 
script copies of something which an eager 
reporter, who chanced along, explained 
to his companion was “a _ programme.” 
The committee afore- 
said had become a 
‘ crowd. It rained 
questions and witty 
remarks. 

“ Pile machines!” 
exclaimed Quil,—an 
order equivalent to 
“stack arms” in a 
military company. 
The effort was futile, 
and revealed a need 
ki, 0f leadership. Praed 
‘if was requested to 







(ile ' Calling his motley 
“OTHELLO'S OCCUPATION ’s hosts to one side, by 
ania a thrice repeated 

“ attention ” with asmall bugle, he addressed 
them with terse directness if not with elo- 
quence. Theorganizationwassimple. Five 
aids were appointed, namely, our Highland 


;/\) assume command.’ 


Laddie to ride at the front with the captain, 
Quil and Old Easy to ride at the rear, 
and Ned and Squire Winsome for interme- 
diate duty. 

Just as the fortieth came wending his way 
laggardly through the crowd, the captain’s 
bugle sounded “boots and saddles,” and 
the mount was effected. Fluttering hand- 
kerchiefs of ladies receded fast, and fresh 
scenes opened to view as the rubber-hoofed 
steeds sped noiselessly along the winding 
avenue, across and beyond the busy streets, 
past fine new mansions and quaint old 
houses. Here was the New England Hos- 
pital set like a castle on a sunny slope; 
here, the ancient homestead of William Cur- 
tis, established in 1638. ‘Tradition has it 
that, with very few changes, this is the 
house he then built; and from that time to 
this, continuously, he or some of his de- 
scendants have dwelt here. William Curtis 
was the progenitor of nearly all the numer- 
ous families of that name now in the United 
States, including the late distinguished jurist 
and him who graces the jolliest easy-chair 
in the domain of literature. 

Arrived on the eastern strand of Ja- 
maica Pond, a charming sheet of water be- 
tween pretty hills, at signal of three 
short notes the bicyclers dismount and dis- 
cover the third evidence of foreordination 
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for this informal run. They had been pre- 
ceded by a genial and accomplished knight 
of the camera, whose gentlemanly address 
had obtained leave of the residents, and 
whose artistic eye had selected a fine little 
lawn, bounded by 
an elegant country 
residence and the % 
street, a hedge and . 
a grove of young ~ 
trees, as the best field 
for taking an impres- 
sion of the pleasure- 
bound — charioteers. 
His camera was set 
in position near the 
hedge, and at his 
invitation the com- 
pany filed in, piled 
wheels, and grouped 
itself for a_ rest 
and a photograph. 
Scarcely was the party at ease, however, 
when a buttoned and “billy ”-bearing em- 
bodiment of the majesty of the law entered 
the enclosure, and growled : 

“ You’re trespassing on private property 
here; get into the street!” 

- No, sir,” blandly interposed Mr. Not- 
man ; “y have obtained permission of the 
residents.” 
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arrest every one of ye!” retorted the lone 
policeman, now irate, and describing incal- 
culable curves with his billy; “take them 
things and leave!” 

“Shall we duck him in the pond, Cap- 
tain?” asked Old Easy, drawing up his 
athletic figure. 

“ Mr. Officer,” said the Captain, “ we have 
a right here, and you are out of your juris- 
diction.” 


“ None of yer slack tome! The folks in 





the house don’t own this property. I'll 
have this ground cleared or ‘ 
“JT intend you no disrespect,” answered 


the Captain, advancing, “ but if you do not 
leave at once I shall report you to the Com- 
missioners of Police. If you make the least 
disturbance here I shall, as a justice of the 
peace, make you my prisoner.” 

“ The law is clear; we'll back you,” 
added the Squire, amid a general clapping of 
hands. 

“ Clear these traps off, or I’ll smash ’em 
over the fence,” exclaimed No. 626, retreat- 
ing toward the camera. 

“Touch that, and I'll prosecute you for 
malicious mischief!” ejaculated the Captain, 
—and then added, with a sarcastic smile: 
“ Don’t you think, my friend, that one set 
of buttons is rather lonesome here, against 
a body of forty able men?” 





THE OLD CURTIS HOUSE. 


*“ Put him out!” exclaimed Cruikshank, 
unguardedly. 

* Oh, take his picture!” said the Irre- 
pressible. 

“ Now you git out o’ here quick, or I'll 





The faithful guardian of persons and 
property, yielding perhaps both to the argu- 
ment of numbers and to his own calmer 
reason, walked away. Our Artist in the 
meantime had sketched him :with nice 
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accuracy in expression and attitude. When 
the halt was ended, and all returned to the 
street for a mount, No. 626 was as genial 
and chatty as any. 

Again the spinning wheels flitted along 
the pleasant streets of West Roxbury two 











IMPRESSIONS OF BROOK FARM. 


and the social chat was 


by two; 
of the quickly passed Bussey Farm an- 
nex of Harvard; now of the courtesy 


now 


of Massachusetts ‘teamsters and drivers, 
whose obliging fairness to bicyclers was fre- 
quently remarked by the New York and 
New Jersey riders; or, again, of the little 
church, where Theodore Parker preached 
the first draft of his Discourse on Religion ; 
or of the Weld Farm and its cider, or of 
other themes suggested by the wayside 
attractions of the route. Up hill and down 
dale they rode, through valley and over 
ridge, at eight miles an hour; it was a 
moderate pace, but there was much riding 
ahead, and this was the pursuit of pleasure, 
not of speed,—and how exhilarating it was! 

The lead was down a winding hill toward 
Brook Farm. Two long notes from the cap- 
tain’s whistle—*“ slow up ”—repeated along 
the line, was understood to mean “ take the 
hill with care,” and was obeyed by all but 
Froggie. His saddle had been set well up 
to the head of his roadster, so that he was 
nicely poised over the center of his wheel, 
which, getting the better of brake and back- 
pedaling, took on a speed of fifteen miles 
an hour, till suddenly meeting a stone, it 
stopped,—while Froggie yielded to the force 
of circumstances, and took “a header,” in 
process of which he left his bicycle for a 
moment with its little wheel reared aloft, 
reached out his hands to Mother Earth, 
and kissed her frantically, while his high- 





tempered steed lay down docile at his side. 
He rose with an absent-minded smile, re- 
marked that he gave our Artist (who, 
sketch-book in hand, was following in the 


‘ buggy) an opportunity for a study of action, 


remounted and rode on. 

So large a body of men in costume with 
implements. of steel and hearts of loyal 
courage had not invaded Brook Farm since 
the second Massachusetts regiment of vol-- 
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unteers was recruited here in 1861. That 
was the best crop I ever raised,” said the 
patriotic James Freeman Clarke, who, being 
then owner, gave the use of this two hun- 
dred and fifty acres tothe state. One might 
easily believe his statement in the most 
literal sense, for this would seem about as 
poor a selection for a farm as could be 
made in fifty miles around. Whatever else 
the “Brook Farm Phalanx” were,—and 
these thirty-eight later years have proved 
them to have been a good deal besides,— 
they were not shrewd farmers. 

The Captain led his band over the brook 
and to the left up a drive-way, and on by the 
wheel-tracks of a grassy and gravelly cart- 
road through the sacred acres. This way 
leads a half mile or more back from Baker 
street to a cemetery, which now occupies 
part of the former “farm”; but a dismount 
was made midway at the foot of a ridge of 
primeval gravel heaped on a pudding-stone 
ledge, and where from under the few shade 
trees some old sites, the meadows and the 
encircling hills were visible in rural repose 
beneath a forenoon sun. Froggie and the 
Doctor had halted at the entrance for a con- 
sultation. Apollo and the _ breakfastless 
Artist reined up their perspiring quadruped. 
Old Easy was detailed to forage for: milk 


for the company and coffee and biscuit for 
the Artist ; and the result of his errand proved 
the hospitality of the neighborhood and the 
appreciation of the visitors. 

And this was Brook Farm—scene ot 


the chief of socialistic experiments! Here 
met in brotherly and sisterly communion in- 
spired and gifted men and women,—Emer- 
son, Hawthorne, Channing, Ripley, Dana, 
Dwight, Curtis, Clarke, Hecker, Alcott, 
Bradford, Burton, Pratt, Parker and Tho- 
reau; Mrs. Ripley, Miss Peabody, Margaret 
Fuller, Miss Ostinelli, Miss Bruce, Mrs. 
Diaz, Miss Russell, the Misses Dwight, and 
many more, not to mention the distin- 
guished visitors and the pupils who have 
since become distinguished. Here, where 
they hoped to realize a higher type of fellow- 
ship—the only tangible monument of their 
industry to be seen—is a tiny rustic cottage, 
built in form of a Greek cross on the ground, 
one story high, with four gables, three 
porches, and a cupola, seated at the south- 
western end of the ridge. It contains four 
small rooms and a hall on the first floor, 
and a like number in the roof. Just below 
it is the old well; and a little to the west- 
ward is the place where the greenhouse and 
garden were, now partly overgrown with 
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A CHAPTER OF HEADERS. 


scrubby young pines. The little house is 
now called “ the Margaret Fuller cottage,” 
and the tradition current in the neighbor- 
hood is that that distinguished woman con- 
tributed the money it cost and lived* mit 
during her brief stay at the farm. the 
“ commuhitarians,” as Hawthorne calls them 
in his “ Blithedale Romance,” came here, in 
1841, there were only a farm-house and a barn 
on the place, near the road, and a short dis- 
tance above the brook. That house came 
to be known as “the Hive.” They subse- 
quently erected the cottage and greenhouse 
referred to, and also a larger square two- 
story house, with a kind of parapet around 
the top for promenades, which was called 
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A MERCIFUL MAN IS MERCIFUL TO HIS BEAST. 


“the Eyrie,” and was the favorite building, 
the cellar of which is still to be seen not far 
from the cottage. On the eastern brow of 
the ridge is the site of a still larger three- 
story building, which they erected with 
money borrowed on a mortgage of the real 
estate. This wascalled the “ Phalanstery,” 
and when it was about completed, but before 
any insurance was effected on it, it took fire 
and was burned to the ground. This was a 
staggering blow; a dispersion followed ; 
and in 1847, the Brook Farm Phalanx was 
a beautiful and pensive memory. “ Where 
once we toiled with our whole, hopeful 
hearts,” wrote one in his note-book, “ the 
town paupers, aged, nerveless, and discon- 
solate, creep sluggishly afield.” The town 
of West Roxbury did indeed take it for a 
poor farm. The romantic “ Eyrie” was 
pulled down and put up nearer the barn for 
a stye, and four hundred hogs were housed 
within its consecrated walls. The “ Marga- 
ret Fuller cottage” was filled with small- 


pox victims, and became a pest-house. In. 


1849, the city of Roxbury purchased it for a 
town-farm, and added a workshop, one end 
of which is still standing as part of a large 
annex to the present main building there; 
and about 1854, every building on the place, 
except the cottage and the part of the new 
workshop, was destroyed by fire. Subse- 
quent to the ownership of Dr. Clarke and its 


military occupation, the “ farm became the 
property of Mr. G. F. Burkhardt, and was in 
part given by him to the uses of the “ Mar- 
tin Luther Orphans’ Home,” which occupies 
the present buildings and land on Baker 
street. The brook is still there, and the 
meadow which it overflows in spring-time, 
and the knoll which rises from it with a 
graceful group of trees; but if you ask the 
neighbors where Brook Farm is, they will 
answer, “ Which? There are three of ’em 
near here.” A little explanation will elicit 
the smiling response, ‘Oh, you mean where 
them socialists were!” 

As the clock in the “ Home ” struck eleven, 
the procession moved on, not without a 
“ Good-by, and good luck to ye!” from an 
old farmer, who had lived opposite since 

















THE MASHER. 




























1848, and who took a kindly interest in the 
“ hobby-horsemen,” and recounted to them 
some of the traditions current about the 
place. His enthusiasm over their elegant 
aids to locomotion was quite puzzling until 
he narrated how he had seen the low “ hob 
by-horses ” of fifty-nine years ago driven on 
English roads by thrust of the toes on the 


Fan banks 


ground, when he was a subject of George 
the Fourth. 

The village, 4 mile and a half away, was 
soon passed, and the route lay over worn 
turnpike, the worst of all roads for a bicy- 
cler, except unmitigated sand. Here some 
of the less experienced toiled at a slower 
pace. 

“If the aldermen would only ride bicy- 
cles, or change places with their horses! ” 
complained the Masher, struggling toward a 
smoother band at the edge of the road. 

“ When they do, we shall have the streets 
attended to,” answered Ned; “but this is 
not bad at all.” 
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“O, no!” said the Masher; “ but what 
would you call right down villainous, 
now ?” 

“ You can’t talk about roads with those 
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men who have toured it in New Hampshire,” 
interjected Quil, the editor. ‘ Now here’s 
Ned, and there’s the Squire and the Cap- 
tain,—either of them will ride in two inches 
of dirt, or in a rut, or on a ribbon of grass, 
or in the ditch, or on a stone wall or a 
plowed field . 

“ Oh, that’s like your yarn of a depraved 
wheelman on the Great Wall of China,” said 
Orange. “ We should be proud of this road 
in New Jersey.” 

“ Or in Connecticut,” said Mr. Nutmeg ; 
“ we don’t plane and sand-paper our roads, 
as they do around Boston.” 

“ Quil always wants a calendered surface 
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OLD POWDEK HOUSE, 


to run on,” ventured the Wobbler, as he pir- 
ouetted from one ridge to another. 

“Yes; like Mother Ann, he founded a 
community of shakers,” broke in Ned, as he 
passed them, “ and he'll be left as far behind 
as she is unless he hastens.” 





= Brook. 


smoother road 
brought the lag- 
gards in sight 
of the advance 
guard waiting on 
Powder House 
Rock, an gbrupt ledge rising 
to a considerable height, on 
whose crest is a quaint little 
brick structure used for storing 
ammunition in provincial and 
Revolutionary times. While 
our Artist was sketching it, 
the others were taking in the 
pleasant view of the meander- 
ing Charles and the beautiful 
country village of Dedham, 
whose original name, Content- 
ment, ought never to have 
been changed. Eastward, 
across the street and the in- 
tervale, they saw the end of 
a canal three-fourths of a 
mile in length, which was 
made in 1639, to draw water 
from the Charles into Mosher 
It is the oldest canal 
in the United States, and 
forms a connection, called 
“ Mill Creek,” between the Charles and 
Neponset rivers, making an island of six 
towns and three cities, around which the 
Boston boatman has often dipped his oar. 
As our battalion moved in graceful or- 
der through. the pleasant streets of Ded- 




















PASSING A 


SCHOOL, 




















ham, by its villas and churches and 
Memorial Hall and business blocks, the 
Captain and our Highland Laddie recalled 
in contrast the scene of two hundred and 
forty-four years before, when a few pioneers 
from Roxbury and Watertown entered this 
same locality, then rich in woodlands and 
wolves, and “sat down together.” 

A little way out still stands a most pict- 
uresque old dwelling, with low lop-eaves, 
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“and here at their feet John Eliot learned the 
polysyllabic accents of the Indian maids 
and won the hearts of their brothers of the 
forest wilds by reciting in their own tongue 
the war-songs of David.” He was aglow 
with enthusiasm. The ride had restored 
his boyhood. He hurled pebble stones 
high into the air until they looked like bul- 
lets in the effort to reach the top while, 
watch in hand, he counted the seconds of 





PICNIC 


smafl windows and large chimney, showing 
the wear and tear and moss of age, and 
overhung with high, overreaching trees. This 
“Fairbanks homestead” is said to have 
stood against the wild attacks of savages, 
wolves, storms and “ modern conveniences” 
since 1639. Our Artist beamed with de- 
light as he and Apollo reined up before 
the quaint rookery, and saw it skirted with 
a fringe of gleaming bicycles leaned against 
the rustic fence. ‘The riders whirled away 
southward, however, and dismounting,walked 
away into a pasture in search of a group of 
prehistoric chestnut trees. Rugged and 
gnarly, with scraggy arms swung aloft and 
a girth of thirty feet, each particular tree 
seemed to mock at the centuries and to vie 
with its fellows in longevity. 

‘“* Massasoit and Chickatabut and their 
swarthy warriors have danced beneath their 
branches,” said Champagne, while his com- 
rades lay on their backs looking upward 
through the tree-tops into the blue sky; 


LUNCH. 


their falling to estimate the height. It was 
this effervescence of good nature that had 
earned him his name—a sparkling, bubbling 
good humor and quick suggestion, a read- 
iness for any detour or feat or fun, that from 
the moment he put his foot to pedal in the 
morning of the meet made him a most 
genial companion. ‘I love my wheel,” he 
said, “as the yachtsman loves his boat; I 
enjoy the recreation it brings as my boy 
does his play after school, and it puts care 
and weariness further from me.” 

Returning to the old house over a fine 
and level roadway, Ned and Muffin in- 
dulged in ascrub race. It was injudicious in 
face of a long run; but when they had hap- 
pened abreast, one had advanced a little, 
then the other, and so on, until without 
design the question of speed had arisen and 
must be settled. Muffin tightened his hold 
on the handles, set his elbows wing and wing, 
leaned well over his wheel, and put quick 
feet to the cranks. The full muscles of calf 
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and thigh waxed and waned, and like a 
racking Canadian horse, with his head down 
and forward, he rocked from side to side, as 
his weight changed, until he seemed a non- 
descript bundle of action on a runaway 


MEETING. 


AN UNEXPECTED 


wheel. Ned, on the other hand, erect and 
apparently motionless above his saddle, with 
a graceful and steady movement, sped on- 
ward like a deer. How they flew! The 
wheels appeared but skeleton rims. The 
others increased speed to keep well in sight, 
now and then letting go the ebonies and 
clapping their hands. Half a mile, three- 


quarters, a mile, receded, and Ned put legs 
over handles and pressed on his brake, at 
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“the Fairbanks homestead” again, fairly 
two lengths ahead of Muffin, who folded 
his arms behind him and unconcernedly 
wobbled by. 

There had been a murmur of “ rations” 
among the slower riders, and now there 
was a yearning inquiry to the same effect 
toward the front; but the finest of two 
mile stretches lay dinnerward over smooth 
undulating road to the east. The tiny 
valley of Mother Brook, two or three small 
ponds, the rural village of Hyde Park, rose 
one after another to view on the left; on 
the right were country villas and green 
fields, while before were the woodlands 
around Readville, with the western and 
highest of the Milton Hills rising in per- 
spective beyond. A brisk spin, and, then 
three short notes of the whistle called to a 
rest by the wayside in a grove of pines. 
Wheels were soon piled or leaned against 
the trees, and a general rest-as-you-please 
Was effected on the soft knolls and in the 
breezy shadows. It was ten minutes before 
one by the watches—ten minutes ahead of 
time; but the prompt wagon of the caterer 
had already arrived. A long white cloth, 
stretched overthe pine matting onthe ground, 
was soon covered with the sundry good 
things which it is the caterer’s art to supply, 
in profusion suited to the forty-odd fresh | 
appetites. While these things were being 
diminished by the wanderers, grouped in 
every possible position around, the horses 
of Apollo and Jacob, the driver, were bait- 
ing at one side, and our Artist between 
courses penciled at a memorandum sketch. 

The conversation baffled all reporting. 
Wit, humor, anecdote, narrative, toasts in 
coffee to Colonel Bounce, who had privately 
paid for the picnic viands; to Apollo and 
our Artist, who had favored the social as 
well as the fine arts by accepting such 
escort; to the Captain, who had contrived 
and sprung upon his (largely) unsuspecting 
command the pleasures of the day—all 
contributed to the enjoyment of the occa- 
sion. 

Any other toasts which might have been 
thirsting for response were prevented by 
the sudden summoning of a coffee-can 
court martial, which immediately sat on the 
case of Quil, the editor. He had been de- 
tailed, at his own suggestion, to proceed to 
Dedham, and meet Jacob and the caterer, 
and conduct them to the pine grove. It 
was alleged that he was afterward seen, far 
from the line of such duty, in animated 
conversation on a secluded piazza with a 
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fair damsel, who was neither his sister nor 
his cousin nor his aunt; and that he arrived 
at the grove just in time to reverse machine, 
and salute his superior officer, as the com- 
pgny came up, with that innocent and en-* 
thusiastic assurance which so frequently 
adorns his otherwise well-formed face. But 
as the charge rested mainly on the testi- 
mony of Old Easy and the Masher, both 








of whom were known to the court to be 
subject to hallucinations of the sentimental 
sort, and as the defendant did not “denige 
of it,” he was promptly acquitted. 

At precisely 2:30 the order was given to 
mount, and again the gallant battalion 
formed .a line on the street, each man with 
his right hand on his saddle; and, at the 
signal of “ Boots and Saddles,” each in turn 
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faced his machine about 
and, with two or three 
hops and a glide to the 
saddle, followed through 
Readville toward Blue 
Hill. Here the road 





long, continuous 

ascent, varied only by 

some seven oreight pitches 
or ribs, each one of which, from the 
crown of the preceding, seems the 
last, till it reaches the waist of “ the 





and winds in a 


mountain.” When about half-way up 

this ascent, those in advance, at a signal 
from the Captain, dismounted and walked 
beside their machines; while several of those 
in the rear, lured on by the delusion of ‘the 
ribs, continued to ride and struggle toward 





the top. One by one they 
yielded to the superior per- 
sistence of the grade, save 
three, first and steadiest of 
whom was a plucky long man 
with a fifty-six inch wheel, 

who crowned his effort with the difficult per- 

formance of bringing his machine to a stand- 

still before dismounting, and holding 

it so for several minutes. It was 

a fine sight at the end of a 

vista, and earned for him the 

sobriquet of Nine-Pin. After- 

ward, on whatever steepness 

of hill or roughness of way, he 

was frequently the last one down. 

It was a part of this brilliant 

campaign to advance to a cer- 

tain point on wheel and then to 

march on foot to the summit of 

Blue Hill, and thus gain a view 

of the wliole eastern half of Mas- 

sachusetts and the adjacent sea. The 

chosen line of attack was from the 

abruptest side, and not until after 

half-an-hour of effort was the bare rock 

of the summit reached. Here an ex- 

clamation of wonder and delight broke 

from all. The brown top of Wachusett, 

the dim and distant Kearsarge and Tom; 

the valleys of: the Neponset and the 

Charles, the Concord and the Blackstone; 





WINNERS OR LOSERS BY HALF A LENGTH, 














THE DRAMATIS PERSON, 


the silver lakes of Massapoag, Quinsiga- 
mond and Cochituate; the gilded dome 
of Boston, the red-roofed villas of Nahant 
and Swampscott, of Squantum and Nan- 
tucket ; the shimmering bays and blue sea 
beyond; the numerous spires and villages, 
fertile fields and forest wild,—all these were 
spread out under the clear sky in panoramic 
view. To the south-east was “little Blue 


az 


of the gilded dome?” said the Captain. 
“Tt is the Roxbury stand-pipe, near the place 
of our meet; then turn and look nearly 
southward, beyond the spires, to Massapoag, 
our destination to-night; and nearly east- 
ward, to right of Minot’s Ledge Light, is 
Cohasset, where we dine to-morrow.” 

A speedy mount followed theirdescent from 
the “ hill,” and then a brisk spin down grade 


HALT TO CATCH UP. 


Hill” and the long range stretching toward 
Mount Wollaston and the bay, while, nestled 
in the valley below, lay peaceful Ponkapoag. 

“‘ See that white tower a little to the left 


and over gentle hills, by the trim, tasteful 
poet-home of Aldrich, by the well-kept farms 
and cemeteries and country-seats of Canton, 
on through the noisy, stirring village of 
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South Canton. Lightly sped the wheels 
into lovely Sharon. The evening air grew 
cool and the shadows lengthened as the pil- 
grims approached, in double file and close 
ranks, the eastern border of Massapoag. 
Here they followed the wend of the lake, 
and took the last mile and a half in the fad- 
ing rosiness of sunset and the silvern twi- 
light that succeeded. Smiles and waving 
handkerchiefs of ladies greeted them from 
the piazzas of the Massapoag House, as 
the notes of a “quickstep” signaled the 
approach, and the two bars of dismount fol- 
lowed. The cyclometers registered thirty- 
five miles, the baggage was brought in and 


Seal brown, chestnut, gray, drab, and blue 
were the colors, with now and then bright 
stockings or silver buckles and buttons to 
break the soberness of hue. - Wheel talk, 
reminiscences of runs and races, the scenes 
and incidents of the day, furnished material 
for parlor conversation. There was a hu- 
morous address by the Arab on the “ Un- 
natural History of the Oyster.” In songs, 
the Tenor was at his best, well supported by 
the strong bass of the Colonel, the rich bar- 
itone of Shenstone, and by other voices, 
especially in the choruses. When the 
bicycling song, written by our Highland 
Laddie, was rendered to the air of “ Dear- 


EN SILHOUETTE. 


the hungry guests registered and sought their 


appointed rooms. There was luxury in 
sponge and towel and fresh merinoes, and 
no lack of good cheer and brilliant con- 
versation at the two long tables. The hotel 
had unconditionally surrendered. 

In the parlors the costumes of the wheel- 
men seemed not so much out of place as 
they were pleasing in their variety and color, 
while the uniformity of type and a certain 
positiveness of style bestowed upon the 
wearers collectively a half military effect. 
Short cut-away coats over flannel shirts, 
white collars and black ties, knee-breeches, 
long-worsted stockings and low shoes, had 
been dusted and freshened after the ride. 


est Mac,” the applause was prolonged 
and persistent. ‘“ Farewell, Ladies!” was 
the closing piece of minstrelsy; and when 
the Masher’s voice was missed, he was 
discovered in the opposite corner from the 
piano in a very engaging #¢c-a-téte with a 
charming young lady. This was the fifth 
he had won already. When, however, the 
music struck up, and whirling couples sought 
the electric floor, and the Masher in his win- 
ning way asked the young lady for the 
pleasure, etc., she was overheard to say, 
sweetly, “ Thank you,—for the next; but I 
am always engaged to dance first with my 
husband.” In, the scenes that ensued fif- 
teen of the bicyclers found partners. 
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The rest of that night! The luxury of 
repose after action, of sleep after a day of 
sunshine and fresh air and energetic but 
unexhausted activity of every muscle and 
sense and faculty! The dreamless pillow, 
the downiness of perfect slumber, was 
found ; and the curtain fell on the first day 
of the run. 


The reader has now, it is hoped, some 


acquaintance with our excursionists and’ 


their methods, and has caught a little of the 
spirit, the breeze, and “go” of the trip. 
The second part was twice as long in miles 
and equally full in interest; but the pen 
must skip rapidly over it, as the wheels did, 
and the reader’s imagination must now sup- 
ply much of the filling. 

A cheery breakfast at six, a hasty dusting 
and oiling of the trusty steeds, and then a 
fresher start was effected than on the morn- 
ing before. A gentle west wind ruffled the 


placid and buoyant waters of iron-bedded 
Massapoag, and fanned the more buoyant 
spirits of the forty-odd bicyclers, as they 
sped along its shore and quickly left it be- 
hind. Cruikshank, making a sudden spurt 
on a treacherous bit of road, broke an axle, 


and was the first victim of the ambulance. 
A hasty good-by was said to him under 
the elms, at South Canton, whence he sadly 
turned away for a steam-train home. The 
lead was now for three or four miles over 
a devious country road, nearly all through 
woodlands, often loose or rutted, with oc- 
casional sand, and two or three sharp hills: 
a romantic route, but of a character to tax 
what might well be called the horsemanship 
of bicycling. Only the more experienced 


rode itall with- 
out enforced 
dismounts. 
Then came 
Baptist Cor- 
ners, in view 
of the fine old 
village of Randolph, and a few miles further 
on through an undulating country, the beau- 
tiful village of South Braintree, built lovingly 
around a smiling natural pond, and in view 
of the quarry-end of the Milton hills, with 
its forest of derricks. Here it became evi- 
dent that the inquisitive reporter of yester- 
day had published the “ programme,” and 
the people were expecting the comers. Car- 
riages drove out to meet them and escort 


PAN-DOWDY. 


THE AMBULANCE. 
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them into the town; and the reception was 
all the pleasanter because they were “ on 
time.” 

Every one along the route through Brain- 
tree and Weymouth seemed on.the watch; 
factory windows were filled with faces, men 
had climbed the roofs, and boys the trees ; 
and when, for instance, Shenstone and 
Quinsigamond came sailing down an easy 
grade side by side, one with legs over 





ON THE 


handles, and the other with feet up on the 
toe-rests, or when Ned and the Tenor rode 
abreast in a span joining hands, they were 
greeted with applause from the crowds ; and 
then some little boy, seated on a curbstone, 
would shout the familiar chorus: “’Hoa 
Wemmer!” as the rapid wheels went by. 
When, however, the rear was brought up by 
Jacob’s ambulance, with Quil and the fat 
Colonel, and their machines thereon, the 
populace, supposing the run to be a race, 
was too much excited not to visit them with 
many adverse greetings—‘“Oh, you're playin’ 
it on em!” “It’s no fair!” “Get off o’ 
that!” “You're cheatin’!” “He’s too fat!” 
“They’ve given it up!” Quil said after- 
ward that a flaw in his socket-head threat- 
ened him with disaster; and as for the 


Colonel, he had been off on a railway 
trip for a fortnight, night and day, and 
had ridden little during the season. At 
Hingham there was a smell of sea air; and 
when, after a brief halt for rations, the 
Captain waved his hand, and ordered “ all 
aboard for Cohasset ;” the scarcely cooled 
saddles were again taken, and the company 
made the next five miles toward a fish dinner 
by the sea in twenty-five minutes. 





ROCKS AT COHASSET. 


Not one of the well-trimmed yachts off 
Cohasset was in finer form than the jolly 
bicyclers as they luffed up and took their 
moorings at Kimball’s fine old establishment, 
far out on the bluff rocks looking oceanward. 
The cyclometers read thirty-two miles since 
breakfast. It was not yet one o’clock. 
Apollo and Jacob had taken fresh horses at 
Hingham ; “ They are the two best horses 
in Roxbury,” said Jacob, “ but they can’t 


‘follow them new-fangled velocipedes any 


further without a three hours’ rest, any- 
how.” Bounce and Nutmeg had stopped 
at Hingham, with Quil and two or three 
others, to take a train for Boston; but the 
faithful thirty-two paused between courses to 
nibble their celery and congratulate them- 
selves on the happy point just made, and. 
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began to talk briskly of the home stretch, 
thirty miles toward sunset. 

“« Apple-pie, squash-pie, and pan-dowdy,” 
said a pretty and innocently pert maiden, 
to whom more trifling remarks had been 
made than were necessary to the detail of 
dining. 

“ What is pan-dowdy ?” asked Orange. 

“It’s part of the dessert, sir, and it’s nice 
to-day,” answered the maiden. 

“If she says it’s nice, it must be,” said 
Orange, feigning to speak under his breath. 
When it was brought in he looked at the 
plate, heaped with something very like pud- 
ding, and asked, quizzically, “ But where is 
the pan-dowdy ?” 

“The pan is in the kitchen,” replied the 
maiden, and with an arch look directly at 
her victim, “ Here is the dowdy !” 

Laughter shook the table, and Orange 
stood treat. Our Artist had scarcely traced 
a sketch of the pretty profile, when his 
eye was again caught by the after-dinner 
grouping of the party on the most prominent 
and picturesque of the rocks which stood 
between the lawn and the tides. Apollo 
and the Captain here recalled the beautiful 
story of Thorwald, and tried to settle in 
their minds the question of tocality where, 
wounded by an arrow of the “ Skraellings,” 
he “ died, and they buried him on the’pleas- 
ant cape that looked out upon the pleasant 
shores and waters of Massachusetts Bay.” 

A brisk spin was made back to Hingham, 
where the “oldest church” was seen, and 
the fine Andrew Monument on the cemetery 
slope. Twelve miles an hour was kept up 
through North Weymouth and Quincy; and, 
with few halts, to the end of the route. 
The advance into the fine old village of 


< 


Quincy was greeted with ringing of school- 
house bells, and fire-engine alarms, and 
other demonstrations. The quaint and un- 
pretentious homes of the second and sixth 
Presidents of the United States; Mount 
Wollaston, now garlanded with cottages; 
the oldest railway, leading from the Nepon- 
set into the rocky heart of the hills, too old 
for the excursionists to remember when the 
ox-power of 1826 gave way to the steam 
locomotive ; the quiet attractiveness of the 
“ Blue Bell,” with its suggestion of tea and 
toast ; the “ oldest house,” from whose win- 
dow Mrs. Minot shot prowling Indians in 
1631 ;—these and more were visited or 
passed by these pilgrims of the merriest 
two days’ companionship and the richest 
hundred mile round trip of the season. 

As they passed from Brookline into 
Brighton, the lingering rays of a setting sun 
held dalliance with the twilight over valley 
and‘hill. The dispersion had been gradual, 
and the last hour of the run was as informal 
as the meet. When the long ascent of Mil- 
ton Hill, from the eastward, had been ac- 
complished at a scarcely abated speed, and 
the magnificent view of Boston’s island- 
spangled harbor and her matchless suburbs 
lay stretching in serene enchantment below, 
the climax of the Captain’s successful cam- 
paign was reached. 

The bugler sounded “ Boots and Saddles,” 
and as the last of the party whirled away, 
the words of our Highland Laddie’s song 
rang clear and hearty on the evening air,— 


“The sun lay crimson in the west, 
The soft breeze fanned my brow, 
I rode the steed I loved the best,-- 
Would I were riding now!” 
* * * * * 
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USES OF THE BICYCLE. 


TuE bicycle of to-day is the realization 
of a machine somewhat vaguely foreseen 
more than one hundred years ago. The 
mechanical development of that time was 
not sufficient to produce it, and it only 
came to real life within the last twenty 
years. 

The velocipede had a brief and rather 
brilliant existence, but it answered a most 
useful purpose as the direct progenitor of 
the bicycle. One inventor improved its 
wheels, and made the spider pattern; an- 
other, an American, suggested the rubber 
tire; and another, the late James Starley, 
increased the size of one wheel and dimin- 
ished the other, till at length, in 1869, the 
bicycle became known to the world. Since 


then hundreds of thousands of these ma- 
chines, wonderfully perfected in the prin- 
ciples of their construction, in workman- 
ship, and in material, have been scattered 
over the world. 

On the highways of England they are 


almost as frequently seen as carriages 
drawn by horses. Every part of Great 
Britain and the continent is travelled over 
by tourists on the wheel. In the United 
States and Canada nearly ten thousand 
riders are numbered; and in Australia, 
India, Japan, and through portions of 
South America, Mexico, and the West 
Indies, it has made its way. 

Never was known so rapid a spread of a 
new invention, or so eager an acceptance of 
anew element in human progress, except, it 
may be, in the case of the sewing-machine. 

The uses of the bicycle are manifold. 
It furnishes a health-giving pastime to old 
and young, and to the tourist the most 
pleasurable and economical of all means of 
transportation. 

In many places physicians employ it to 
relieve their horses, and, in some cases, 
ride it exclusively. 

It is extensively ridden by mechanics in 
going to and from their work. It enables 
them to seek pleasanter homes and cheaper 
rents, because the objection of distance is 
of but little importance to the bicycle-rider. 
Many business men, also, use the machine 
in preference to horses or steam, gaining 
health and recreation thereby. _ Hundreds 
of them are ridden in such daily service in 
this country, and thousands in England. 
This eminently useful employment of the 


bicycle is rapidly increasing in all coun- 
tries, and is quite sufficient to justify its ex- 
istence ; but it has still broader uses, fully 
to understand which we must consider its 
manufacture as one of the great industries 
of the world, its effects upon the physical 
development of the present generation of 
riders, and its moral, social, and political 
influences. 


MANUFACTURE. 


The manufacture of bicycles has neces- 
sarily been an integral part of their diffu- 
sion through the world. In the brief space 
of twelve years their number has rapidly 
increased, until more than one hundred and 
forty manufacturers in England, besides 
several in France and the United States, 
are actively engaged in the business. Sev- 
eral thousand men are employed, and fully 
six millions of dollars of capital are in- 
vested in this business. One firm alone, 
the Pope Manufacturing Company, has 
facilities for turning out twelve hundred 
bicycles per month. 

Many thousands of women and children, 
in addition to the mechanics employed, re- 
ceive their daily bread from this industry. 
It gives an additional impetus to the manu- 
facture of machinery, iron, steel, and India- 
rubber. Clothing, lamps, bells, cyclome- 
ters, tools, and other attachments to the 
machines, and requisites of the rider, are 
in constant demand, and form the bases of 
extensive manufactures. 

Most machines used in Great Britain 
have lamps and bells, as is generally re- 
quired by law. These, and the oil needed 
for burning and lubrication, make alone 
trade items of no inconsiderable importance. 

The severe requirements .of a portable 
bicycle lamp are admirably met by such as 
the ‘+ King-of-the-road,” Cooper’s ** Inex- 
tinguishable,” ‘* The Albion,” and others ; 
and these are the outcome of patient experi- 
ment and exacting demand. They are des- 
tined to be extensively employed for car- 
riages and other purposes, as no others com- 
bine such compactness, light-giving power, 
and safety. Almost all riders require special 
clothing, and tailors, everywhere, are called 
upon to make uniforms for clubs and cos- 
tumes for individuals. Indeed, so great is 
the influence of the bicycle in this direction, 
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that it appears likely in time to modify 
perceptibly the dress of men in many parts 
of Great Britain. A recently-published 
letter from Edinburgh says that not only do 
many retain their riding costume during 
business occupations, but even others, who 
do not ride, wear the bicycler’s dress. 

The special construction of the bicycle 
beautifully iliustrates the value of hollow 
tubes where lightness must be combined 
with strength. Already the development 
of this mechanical form has been of great 
value. It has long been used in large 
structures ; but three years ago it was diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to get a curved or 
tapered steel tube made in the United 
States. Now they can be easily obtained, 
of fine quality, and in almost any desired 
form. ‘They are already entering into the 
structure of other machines, and the impe- 
tus given to their use by the bicycle trade 
is plainly evident. 

A similar influence has affected the use 
of rubber. Now, directly owing to the in- 
fluence of the bicycle, rubber handles are 
being used for oars, tools, and other pur- 
poses where the hand requires protection, 
and vehicles for special purposes are being 
made with rubber tires. Their extension 
to pleasure carriages is not at all improba- 
ble. 

In nothing has the development of the 
bicycle been more remarkable than in its 
journal-bearings. Many fine bearings have 
been madé of rollers ; but the modern balls 
are marvels of successful avoidance of fric- 
tional resistance, and we shall undoubtedly 
see their use extended to some classes ot 
machinery and vehicles. The trotting- 
sulky and skeleton-wagon would be much 
improved by them. 

The spider-wheel has been applied to 
steam fire-engines, and is now offered in 
our markets for use on various other vehi- 
cles. 

In addition to the impetus given to in- 
vention, and the contributions it has made 
to the advancement of the mechanic arts, 
the bicycle has stimulated mechanical tastes 
among thousands who would otherwise 
never have turned their attention in that di- 
rection. Many, from their love of it, have 
made a careful study of all its parts; much 
experimenting has been done, and men have 
become critical judges of this machine 
who were before indifferent to all machines 
and all tools. This is notably true within 
the range of almost every bicycler’s ac- 
quaintance, and needs no other verification. 

Nearly all riders learn to attend to their 
own machines, —to adjust them, to make 


ordinary repairs, and become, to some 
extent, expert in the use of tools. This 
simple experience makes men more useful 
in every-day life, makes positive economies 
for many in saving paid labor, and tends to 
make the Anglo-Saxon race — the bicy- 
clers par excellence of the world — more 
and more practical and efficient with their 
hands and heads. 

This view of the value of the bicycle as 
a teacher is not a strained one. The sew- 
ing-machine was a teacher which had a 
marked effect upon this whole nation. It 
has made mechanics of thousands of men 
and women ; and its final development to its 
present efficiency is owing, in agreat degree, 
to the exactions of a public educated by 
the study and use of the machine itself. 
So has it been, to some degree, with the 
bicycle. Manufacturers and riders were 
proud of machines three years ago which 
all know now to have been faulty in prin- 
ciple, and defective in construction. This 
influence is certain to extend into the future, 
and the bicycle will prove a law and an 
educator unto itself. 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT. 


Bicycle-riding brings about a physical 
development of high order. Even its 
most serious use is a pastime and an exer- 
cise which promotes cheerfulness in the 
highest degree. Drudgery soon becomes 
exhausting, but pleasurable labor is invig- 
orating. The bicycle-rider enjoys an exer- 
cise which is remarkably uniform in its 
effects upon the whole body. The arms 
and chest are always involved in the gen- 
eral exertion ; and, on rough ground, where 
steering is difficult and hard pulling neces- 
sary, the upper part of the body feels the 
strain even more than the lower limbs. 

While riding, the body undergoes mus- 
cular undulations—one might almost say 
writhings and_twistings — but little visible 
to the eye, still vigorous and unceasing. 
The skilful rider goes steadily up-hill with- 
out apparent exertion, and yet every muscle 
is tense, and the whole body labors. The 
arms, chest, abdomen, back, and hips, all 
take part with the legs, and so equally is 
the blood distributed throughout the body 
that a remarkable degree of endurance re- 
sults. 

When a special exercise is long con- 
tinued it causes muscular exhaustion of the 
overworked part, and nervous exhaustion 
of the parts not used, but which have been 
drained of their natural supply of blood 
by the excessive local demand elsewhere. 
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Thus, for instance, we frequently see men 
capable of great feats with heavy dumb- 
bells, yet extremely weak in the loins, and 
unable to lift or walk much. 

Harmonious exercise and development 
of the body are of greatest importance to 
promote and sustain health; and for this 
use the bicycle is scarcely equalled among 
athletic exercises. No other sport has ever 
had so many votaries, or has been so ab- 
sorbing to those who enjoy it. 

On the wheel every sense is doubly acute. 
The blood courses gladly through every 
nerve and fibre of the body; and mere 
physical existence, under the excitement of 
such a stimulus, is pleasurable. The eye 
unceasingly watches the variations of the 
road, and yet has time to wander to every 
feature of the landscape. 

The mental stimulus is akin to that of 
horseback-riding, but the bodily exercise is 
at once better and more gentle. There is 
less shock and more general and thorough 
circulation of the blood. 

i ‘ 

SOCIAL AND MORAL INFLUENCES. 

While riding, the bicycler’s eye is active, 
and brings its store of pleasure, and the 
mind is peculiarly appreciative of sympa- 
thy. His thoughts and perceptions bring 
him the greatest enjoyment when he has 
a companion to share them with him. 

On the wheel the grave become gay, 
the reticent expand and become communi- 
cative, and the better and kindlier feelings 
of our nature are roused. 

No friendships among youn§ men are 
warmer or more lasting than those brought 
about by the fraternity of the wheel. Those 
who have attended general bicycle meet- 
ings in this country look forward to other 
such assemblies with pleasurable anticipa- 
tions of meeting the same friends again. 
The correspondence of bicyclers is largely 
extended by the friendships of the craft, 
and no papers are more eagerly scanned 
than those devoted to this absorbing topic. 

In a somewhat extensive bicycling cor- 
respondence, both in the United States and 
Europe, I find that even personal strangers 
write in the kindly tones of friendship, and 
very generally sign themselves ‘* Frater- 
nally yours.” 

A bicycler going abroad to-day can find 
friends and acquaintances who would have 
been utterly inaccessible to him ten years 
ago. These social influences are of infi- 
nite value. They call out a man’s best 
qualities, and furnish him agreeable and 
respectable associations, even when a 
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stranger in strange places. Every safe- 
guard thrown around young men is worthy 
of most earnest commendation and _ sup- 
port. 

The bicyclers of England and America 
are a superior class of men, as is evident 
from the fact of their being drawn to an 
exercise which taxes their vigor and their 
manhood ; still, the influence of the bicycle, 
both moral and physical, tends to further 
develop them. As a rule, they are temper- 
ate in living. Rarely is one found who is 
given to excess. The healthful influence 
of the exercise is here apparent. He who 
has a strong nervous system craves no 
stimulants and instinctively lives in mod- 
eration. The wheel tends to keep sound 
both body and mind, and makes men ener- 
getic and often daring. Its dangers, even, 
come from the vigor it creates. It may 
be abused, as may any good thing, even to 
the eating of bread or drinking of water ; 
still, even from its improper use, compara- 
tively few ills have resulted. Its benefits 
are great to every man who rides, and 
thousands owe to it restored health and pro- 
longed life. 

One case, under the writer’s observation, 
is typical of a large number. About a 
year since, a young man joined a rural 
club in one of the middle States. He was 
weak .and slender, and made at first a 
poor and timid rider. With perseverance 
he has steadily improved until he has be- 
come an exceptionally good man on the 
road, with a heart for any hill, and rides in 
the front in the afternoon of a journey. 
The bicycle has been of vital use to him. 
It has increased his strength in a remarka- 
ble degree, and has saved him from pre- 
mature feebleness and decay. There is 
but little doubt that no other exercise would 
have tempted him out of his indolence into 
so vigorous a manhood. 


CLUBS. 


The club is the natural outgrowth of 
friendly intercourse on the road. It be- 
comes a centre for social meetings, where 
many, otherwise friendless, find society 
and a refuge from ezzz and loneliness, 
and from temptation to seek objectionable 
distractions. 

Clubs generally admit none to member- 
ship but men of good character. They 
urge upon their members discreet conduct 
when on the road, and thorough courtesy 
to all pedestrians, riders, and drivers. 

Clubs are not a mere social union. They 
exercise restraint upon the individual in 
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many ways, teaching him self-control and 
submission to discipline. He must yield 
to club laws and regulations, and to the 
votes of a majority. The example of fel- 
low-members makes him neat in dress. 
The discussion of machines, of their good 
points and defects, makes him intelligent on 
this subject, and the contact with others 
stimulates him to efforts to excel in riding. 
There is no question as to the admirable 
influence of the club in this respect; and 
club members are, in consequence, gener- 
ally found to be better riders than the un- 
attached. The effects of a vigorous mass 
are always stimulating to the individual. 


BICYCLE UNIONS. 


The Union Vélocipedique of France, 
the Bicycle Touring Club and Bicycle 
Union of England, and the League of 
American Wheelmen of North America, 
are great central organizations, with many 
thousands of members. Their officers are 


men of high character and ability, and their 
influence has been marked in all public 
matters pertaining to bicycling. They 
have brought about needed modifications 
of legislation in the interest of this pursuit, 
and have secured legal protection to bicy- 


clers from persecution and from invasion 
of their rights. They have caused sign 
and danger boards to be put up exten- 
sively on the highways of England, and 
have secured many facilities and conven- 
iences for tourists. Their consuls are in 
almost every town in England, and many 
parts of the continent. About one hun- 
dred and fifty consuls have been appointed 
in the United States, and the number is 
constantly being added to. 

Strangers and tourists can obtain from 
the consuls all needed information con- 
cerning roads, routes, inns, and other 
matters pertaining to bicycling. These 
services are given gratuitously, and lead 
to many friendships and many pleasant 
remembrances of favors granted and re- 
ceived. Such associations make men 
more unselfish, and rouse in them higher 
and more generous impulses. 

These unions are remarkable organiza- 
tions. Their great motive is to protect and 
encourage bicycling. They are founded 
upon the wheel alone. Without it they 
have no raison d’étre, —no cause for ex- 
istence. Their work, though gratuitous, 
is well performed, and their influence, 
already great, is being rapidly extended. 

It was recently said of the Bicycle Union 
that “‘ it isa union of all, for the common 
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good of all,” and this noble sentiment 
can properly be extended to the other 
similar organizations herein named. 


POLITICAL INFLUENCES. 


The political influences of the bicycle 
have been positive and important. When 
the American commander violated his 
neutrality and went to the assistance of the 
British fleet before the Pei-Ho forts in 
China; when the brave Englishman, in 
turn, trained his broadside upon Santiago 
de Cuba, and put a stop to the slaughter of 
the prisoners of the Virginius; and when 
her Majesty the Queen, departing from 
the usual precedents of her exalted station, 
personally offered her sympathy to our 
wounded President and his noble wife, 
there were forged bonds of fraternity be- 
tween England and America which will 
be forever as links of steel. Before such 
ties the force of treaties and the fruits of 
diplomacy are insignificant. The people 
which has felt just as deeply as ourselves 
the crime which prostrated the head of 
this nation we can never be indifferent to ; 
and, when we have forgotten all else, we 
shall remember their warm hearts and 
generous sympathy. 

If the temporary moving of generous 
hearts can exert so profound an influence 
upon two nations, it can safely be said that 
such a fraternity as that of the wheelmen 
of America and England will do noble 
work in cementing the ties already existing 
in their common blood and _ friendship. 
Bicycling has the great advantage that its 
fraternity, its associations and influences, 
are all constantly active, and destined to 
go on growing stronger from year to year. 

When the American party from Boston 
visited England with their bicycles they 
were given a most cordial and generous 
reception. The hospitality of every town 
was extended to them, and the friendship 
of every bicycler. We see this same spirit 
constantly evinced towards us in their 
journals, and in private correspondence. 
It is universally felt, and universally ex- 
pressed when there is occasion for such 
expression. 

Who most make up the heart and force 
of a nation? Certainly its youth and 
vigorous manhood, —and these are they 
who extend to us the hand of brotherhood. 

With all of our humanity, and all of our 
noble and kindly impulses, unhappily there 
still dwells in the breasts of men something 
of original evil, something cruel and in- 
human. War, with its fruits of misery 
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and desolation, weakens our Christian sen- 
sibilities and our sense of justice. Nothing 
is so effective to dispel the threatenings of 
such evils as an affection that abides in 
the heart. When expediency, self-interest, 
the force of treaties, or the dreads of con- 
sequences, are insufficient to preserve inter- 
national peace and harmony, there will 
still be left a mighty force in the mutual 
respect and fraternity of such organizations 
and institutions as these we are discussing. 

Every peaceful traveller to foreign coun- 
tries is a mite added to the closer com- 


munion of nations; and when he carries 
with him and receives the active sympa- 
thies of bicycling, his influence is greater 
than that of diplomacy. 


SPORT. . 

As a sport bicycle-riding has its uses 
beyond most athletic exercises. No other 
public contests are extensively taken part 
in by gentlemen in this country or in Eng- 
land. Its professional element is compara- 
tively small and remarkably respectable. 

At agricultural fairs, and other public 
assemblies throughout this country, bicycle- 
races are becoming a regular part of the 
entertainment, and are peculiarly popular 
among all classes. The incentive of hon- 
orary medals and popular approval ap- 
pears to be quite sufficient to induce the 
amateur riders of our clubs to attend these 
meetings. Occasionally money prizes are 
offered for professional riders. 

The records of the cinder-path bear 
marvellous testimony to the endurance of 
men and the mechanical perfection of the 
modern bicycle. Man, with no other 
power to move him than his own muscular 
force, is able to excel the best perform- 
ances of horses. 

In September, 1869, in London, G. W. 
Waller, a professional rider, made the fol- 
lowing record in a race of six days, being 
limited to eighteen hours’ riding per day. 
The track was not a perfect one for high 
speed on account of its sharp turns. 

100 miles in 6 hours, 27 minutes. 

263 miles within the first 18 hours. 

After riding 980 miles in 4 days, he rode 
on the fifth day 220 miles without a dis- 
mount, and finally’ made 1,405 miles in 
6 days, with the apparent ability to have 
made fifty miles more within the specified 
time, if he had been urged. The next 
man behind him accomplished, in the same 
time, 1,390 miles. 

This is sufficient to illustrate the marvel- 
lous capacity of the bicycle; but authentic 
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records are being constantly made but 
little, if any, less remarkable than the fore- 
going. 

As an outdoor entertainment nothing is 
more attractive or refined than bicycle- 
racing. It enforces the necessity for tem- 
perance and long-continued labor, and 
gives men greater will-power. A young 
man can have no teaching about attaining 
or preserving health of greater value than 
the training required for a single successful 
race. He will ever after remember that 
temperance and exercise are more sover- 
eign than any other agencies. 

Club drills are becoming more and more 
common in this country, and are part of 
the system which naturally develops racing 
and fancy riding. The manceuvres of a 
body of disciplined riders, or the feats we 
see performed by individuals, are not 
merely graceful evolutions to please the 
eye, or daring gymnastics to astonish us. 
In themselves they are unimportant, but 
they are almost a necessary education for 
the road. The club member is a. safe 
person to ride beside, and knows the rules 
and precautions which must be observed 
to make riding safe and agreeable ; but the 
unattached rider is frequently a terror to 
the veteran wheelman, and a danger to 
pedestrians and drivers. Although simple 
tricks of agility on the wheel are incapa- 
ble of being turned to direct use, they are 
admirable lessons to perfect one in serious 
road work. He who can mount in many 
ways, dismount safely while going at high 
speed, and balance himself in perilous atti- 
tudes, will be better fitted for the emergen- 
cies of the road, and will escape dangers 
which other less skilful riders must suc- 
cumb to. 

Such exercises make men active, daring, 
and manly. 


RECREATION. 


As a recreation, bicycling stands alone. 
It is well known that men will pursue it 
constantly who will not take active or reg- 
ular exercise in any other form. 

The clergy, as a class, are unable to keep 
horses, and the bicycle is for them an in- 
valuable substitute. They need not only 
recreation, but healthful exercise and mus- 
cular development. This the wheel gives 
them without any objectionable features. 
It is a never-ending source of pleasure ; it 
is cleanly ; it is respectable ; it stands on a 
higher plane than the ball-field or the walk- 
ing-rink. 

Touring on the bicycle is rapidly extend- 
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ing among riders in this country and 
abroad. Great Britain has been explored 
by wheelmen in every nook and corner, 
from east to west, and from John O’Groat’s 
to Land’s-End. The continent is constantly 
travelled over ; and we are treated, in almost 
every issue of our bicycle journals, to ac- 
counts of journeys which entertain us as 
notes of travel, and bear testimony to the 
intelligence of the writers. 

I hardly need to cite the admirable de- 
scriptions of Mr. Chandler or the varied 
experiences of that indefatigable rider 
‘* Kol-Kron.” Mr. Bentley, of Philadel- 
phia, and Hausmann and Owen, of Wash- 
ington, have made long journeys, and none 
are so eager as they for further travel. The 
records of many Boston riders and others 
in Massachusetts, of the brave boys of 
Amherst, and of New Jersey wheelmen, 
are well known. The newspapers tell us 
of one rider who came to the meet in 
Boston last May, making a journey of over 
one thousand miles on his wheel. THe 
record could be extended to considerable 
length without exhausting the long-dis- 
tance journeys which American wheelmen 
have made during the past three years. 

Bicycle travel, to be successfully prose- 
cuted, necessitates judgment, energy, and a 
stout heart. He who is of faint spirit will 
take to the railroad when it rains or the 
road is heavy; but the persevering travel- 
ler reaps the delight of the eye and gains 
big muscles, brown skin, and a merry heart. 

Touring does the best of missionary 
work in spreading the use of the bicycle. 
Hundreds throughout the country see the 
machine for the first time when the passing 
traveller rolls by, and, once seen, it is never 
forgotten. 

As the fabled bite of the tarantula is said 
to affect its victims so that they go on 
dancing forever, so does the bicycle leave 
its fascination in the mind and heart of 
many a wight who longs for it so long as 
he lives, or until kind fortune brings him 
his desire. 


THE TRICYCLE. 


The tricycle was, in point of fact, the 
predecessor of the bicycle ; but it undoubt- 
edly owes its present popularity to the 
latter machine. The use of this had been 
extended to twenties and perhaps hundreds 
of thousands of riders before the tricycle 
came into use. 

The leading features of its construction 
are borrowed from the other machine. 
The use of tubular framing, the spider 
wheels, rubber tires, saddles, Stanley or 
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other steering heads, brakes, lamps, etc., 
all originated with the bicycle, and without 


them the tricycle could have no successful 


existence. 

Six thousand of them were reported to 
have been sold in England last year, and 
Sturmey’s Handbook of the Tricycle gives 
descriptions of one hundred varieties of 
these machines. 

The queen of England has caused one to 
be purchased for the use of her own family ; 
and, in consequence, the *‘ Special” has 
now been named the ‘* Royal Salvo.” 
We hear of ladies in many parts of Eng- 
land riding the three-wheeler, and it is 
gradually becoming introduced into the 
United States. 

The double machine, or ‘‘ Sociable,” is 
quite popular for couples touring or riding 
for daily exercise. They carry baggage 
well, and have the advantage of constant 
association and friendly proximity of the 
riders. 

The use of the tricycle is a step towards 
the emancipation of woman from her usu- 
ally too inactive in-door life. It offers an 
unmixed good ; and, if promoted, will prove 
a benefit to the individual and to the race. 

Its manufacture is already an important 
industry, and as such is a blessing to,the 
working-classes and a new field for enter- 
prising capitalists. 

It is already largely used for city and 
suburban letter and package distribution, 
and other service requiring speed and 
moderate carrying capacity. It is destined 
to be used extensively in the large cities of 
the world, and to a considerable extent in 
the country for light and rapid transporta- 
tion. 

In the Isle of Wight, in Coventry and 
its environs, and in London and its sub- 
urbs, the tricycle is employed for postal 
service, and it is being rapidly introduced 
elsewhere for similar work, proving always 
more efficient and economical than horses. 

Tricycle clubs are spreading over Eng- 
land. One journal is exclusively devoted 
to its interests, and racing is becoming a 
common pastime. This is not the racing 
of the turf, but is conducted mainly by ama- 
teurs with an eye single to the develop- 
ment of tricycling. 


THE PRESS. 


The far-reaching influence of the bicycle 
has extended to the press. The relations 
between the two are mutual. There are 
three weekly bicycle journals in England, 
two others in France, one in Germany, and 
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one in the United States. One semi- 
monthly is published here, two monthlies 
in England, and a French journal which 
the writer cannot classify. Another jour- 
nal in England is devoted to tricycling, and 
two or three annuals of much merit and 
large circulation are to be credited to that 
country. 

Many of the leading sporting papers de- 
vote special attention to bicycling, and 
report fully and prominently its races, 
touring, and mechanical development. The 
daily journals do not neglect this field for 
newspaper enterprise, and generally treat 
bicyclers with respect. They give to bi- 
cycling the dignity it has attained to, and 
defend the rights of its votaries in the ques- 
tions which frequently arise as to their 
rights upon the road. 

Bicycling would not for many years 
have reached its present prominence with- 
out the assistance of the press. Its manu- 
factures, races, touring, and sociable and 
business gatherings, have all been faith- 
fully and ably reported. Through the 
bicycle papers we know the leading wheel- 
men of England and their movements as 
thoroughly as though we were upon their 
own soil. Through their columns we 


watched with intense interest the daily prog- 


ress of Waller when he rolled up his 
splendid score at the Alexandra Palace. 
We awaited with scant patience the news 
of Cortis’ attempt to do twenty miles within 
the hour at Surbiton ; and when we read of 
that magnificent record, almost won, but 
lost when victory seemed certain, our dis- 
appointment was bitter, and our sympathy 
with the brave rider was such as has left 
his name surrounded with the most kindly 
feelings in America. 

Some of the bicycle papers are already 
quite prosperous. The Bicycling World 
has correspondence from a widely extended 
area in the United States, and from various 
parts of Europe. It is rapidly increasing 
in circulation, and is a credit to our coun- 
try. 

The Cycéés¢ counts nearly eighteen pages 
of advertisements, and has its subscribers 
and correspondents in almost every known 
country. 

The Bicyclist’s Indispensable Handbook, 
issued annually, and edited by Henry Stur- 
mey, is a remarkable work. It. describes 
in detail nearly four hundred bicycles of 
different patterns, and gives a thorough 
knowledge of all modern improvements in 
the machine. All its parts and attachments 
are described minutely and illustrated. The 
same author also publishes a similar annual, 
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treating of the tricycle. Much more could 
be said of the bicycle press, but the limits 
of this article forbid further mention. 


Physical development necessarily entails 
mental and moral development also. The 
conquering races of the world have been 
races of individual heroes. Greece and 
Rome trained their youth to the highest 
state of physical perfection, and these be- 
came the conquerors of the world. When 
luxury and effeminacy undermined the Ro- 
mans they were overrun by northern bar- 
barians, who were men of marvellous vigor 
and endurances The sturdy Goth swept 
the feebler Moor from the fair fields of 
Spain, and the Norman invader of England 
triumphed over the weaker Saxon. 

The Anglo-Saxon of to-day, the pioneer 
of the world, whose footsteps are found 
equally in the frozen regions of the pole 
and under the tropical sun of India, — the 
same man in the cold of Maine and Min- 
nesota, or under the heat of Arizona or 
Louisiana,— is, first of all, strong and active 
in body, and his dauntless mind is the nat- 
ural complement of the physical man. 

Animal force alone is not sufficient for 
the needs of our present civilization. The 
prize ring produces no heroes ; but the bi- 
cycle makes men not only strong, but it 
leads them into such social intimacies as 
must develop their better natures. The 
absorbing character of the pursuit cannot 
but bring its votaries into close and har- 
monious fellowship. The love of our 
fellows is the sweetest thing in life. The 
great Master told us that this is part of our 
greatest duty. 

If, through bicycling, we are led to clasp 
another’s hand more warmly, to subdue 
our selfish impulses, and cultivate our 
better ones, then it is an unmixed blessing, 
and should be perpetuated. 

Every wheelman knows that such are 
the influences which surround him. 

From the saddle we perceive things 
which are hidden from them who only 
walk upon the earth. Our senses are more 
acute, the sunshine seems brighter to us, 
and nature is more lovely. We climb the 
forbidding hills, and rejoice in the struggle, 
or we dash across the plain with a wild 
sense of freedom and power which no one 
ever knows until he rides the magic steed. 
The heart throbs, the eye flashes, the mus- 
cles are tense, and the willing feet drive 
the wheel faster and faster, until the hum- 
ming spokes flash one continuous stream 
of light. - 

Who will ever forget it? 
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A veteran rider has written of bicycling : 
‘Tt has been to me a source of health and 
unfailing enjoyment. When age compels 
me to give it up I am glad that my son 
will be a rider. It will make him strong 
and healthy; it will give him friends and 
good associations, and will aid to disci- 
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pline him for the inevitable vicissitudes of 
life.” 

The Cycézst truly says, ** Bicycling is a 
fraternity of more perfect organization than 
ever characterized any sport since the 
world began.” It is destined to live for- 
ever. 

C. £. Hawley. 


A RACE FOR LIFE. 


I. 


You ask me to tell you about papa’s 
famous race with his ‘‘ colleague,” and 
how he received his degree of D.B., — Doc- 
torof Bicycling, —not from a college, to be 
sure, but from the great public he serves. 
To be exact, the race was with the Albany 
Express, not with his ‘‘ colleague,” as you 
might suppose; but his ‘* colleague” was 
one of Pope’s ** Expert Columbia Bicy- 
cles,” so it is right either way. I asked 
Hal to write it out, for he is an University 
student, and has studied rhetoric; and he 
received the prize last term for the best Es- 
say on ‘* Sir William Hamilton’s Philoso- 
phy of the Conditioned,” whatever that may 
mean; but Hal said the conditions were 
quite different in this case. It was real 
mean to poke fun at me, and when he saw 
I was sensitive about it, he smoothed it 
over by saying I had got my hand in as 
chronicler of the Morehouse family, and 
would distinguish the name. I suppose he 
thought it beneath him, so soon to become 
a Bachelor of Arts, to write about such 
humble matters, and only proper for girls. 
I never went through the University, only 
in at one door and out at the other, and I 
am a girl, but for the life of me I can’t see 
what practical good Sir William Hamil- 
ton’s ‘* Philosophy of the Conditioned ” has 
ever done the world. Hal says it was the 
outcome of a very acute mind. I hope 
so. I will admit it. 

You must know, after ‘‘ Old Duke,” the 
horse, died, and papa had a * colleague,” 
he did a great deal more pastoral work. He 
realy began to know his people. Before 
that, if, as the Scotchman said of his dom- 
inie, he was zo¢ incomprehensible on Sun- 
day, he was certainly invisible the rest of 
the week. Now, every day he was out, —a 
familiar figure along the picturesque roads 
of Ridgeville. He was getting quite a 


color in his face, and those round shoul- 
ders, acquired in digging out Hebrew roots, 
were straightening back to their youthful 
line. Huldah said he was becoming 
quite handsome. She wished it had hap- 
pened before she was born. Huldah had 
always said we children were the home- 
liest lot she ever saw. Hal had retorted 
that, as she was destined to be an old maid, 
beauty would be lost upon her. We all 
rejoiced in papa’s renewed health, but we 
missed ** Old Duke.” Hal remarked that 
his vitality by and by would be transformed 
into the elm under which he was buried, 
and its foliage would fleck the sunlight for 
centuries. Huldah replied that for her part 
she had rather f#zck him for a few more 
years. ‘* Old Duke” was terribly lazy, 
and Huldah had always the most distin- 
guished success in urging him over the 
ground. One day, after having poured out 
a torrent of abuse upon him as he still pur- 
sued the steady tenor of his way, in sheer 
desperation she called him an old yellow 
kangaroo; he assumed a very peculiar 
gait, as when struck bya whip. Zhat was 
the one straw too much on this family 
camel’s back. He resented such a zodlog- 
ical reflection, and he struck such a gait 
that the people on the road thought he was 
running away. Sim Henry, a good Meth- 
odist brother, even tried to stop him, wav- 
ing hisstraw hat and crying, ‘‘ Shoo!” but 
Huldah shouted, ‘‘ Let him go; he’s get- 
ting a new experience.” Sim said, after- 
ward, it was sacrilegious in a minister’s 
daughter, —a member of the church, — to 
make light of a Methodist; but she re- 
marked, when told of it, that it was the 
literal truth, as ‘‘ Old Duke ” would testify 
if he could use his tongue as glibly as he 
used his legs that day ; and that the Metho- 
dists were no better than other people. 
Papa was quite in the habit of going 
over his extempore sermon while out on 
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the road. He said his mind worked better, 
and the sermon grew, all the time, until 
the morning of delivery. His tendency to 
absent-mindedness was consequently in- 
creased. One day he rode plump into a 
yoke of steers, hardly broken; the driver 
was behind. Papa had reached the third 
division of his sermon on ** The Will as an 
Impelling Force in Life,” and those steers 
were dancing about the road, their tails ele- 
vated, their eyes wild. The will of the ca#- 
tle impelled them to back off the bank ; but 
papa was in a metaphysical abstraction, 
and not until Sam Hines, the driver, run- 
ning up, said, ‘‘ Dominie, those ere cattle 
think Lucifer himself is after them, horns 
and all,” did he realize what was the mat- 
ter. One Sabbath morning he was so en- 
gaged in getting up his extempore sermon 
that he went from his study to the church 
in dressing-gown and slippers. He noticed 
every one he met looked at him sharply, 
but not until he met Judge Bent and his 
wife did he understand the occasion. They 
were old school-mates, and she _ said, 
‘*Dominie, you anticipate a warm time 
to-day.” The way he went home was 
hardly dignified. It would almost put to 
shame a bicycle. 

But perhaps you think it will be a long 
race if I continue in this way; but it was 
not. Papa would call what I have written 
an exordium, if he were preparing a 
sermon. 


II. 


It was Tuesday afternoon, and the domi- 
nie had prepared the plan of -his discourse 
in the morning, and now, as he was taking 
a spin along the river-road, he was work- 
ing it over in his mind and trying to elab- 
orate the points, one by one. It was in 
September, and the air had in it the first 
subtle hint of autumn, that electric coolness 
which tones up the system, and repairs the 
wastes occasioned by the exhausting heat 
of midsummer; the far-off hills were be- 
ginning to burn with nature’s deep pig- 
ment. The hedges of maple, and chestnut, 
and oak, were the first to feel the touch of 
decay, and the white road grew whiter 
between the lines of fire. An artist might 
find a score of hints in the landscape, the 
river, the dense pineries ; the groves of ma- 
ple threw sparkling blue, deep green, and 
bright carmine, into exquisite contrast ; over 
all hung the crystalline dome, like bell of 
perfume, holding the music of the spheres. 

Papa’s text was, ‘* He hath made every- 
thing beautiful in his time.”” Who couldn’t 
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write a sermon from that text on such a 
day? The sermon was there before one’s 
eyes ; all you had to do was to gather it up 
into form. I suppose the dominie felt all 
this, for he was greatly absorbed, and passed 
two or three parishioners, who bowed to 
him ; but he received their acknowledgment 
with a stony stare; they knew they would 
have revenge the next Sunday in an extra 
sermon. The river and the railroad run 
side by side, making a picturesque land- 
scape down the valley; the railroad is 
bounded on one side by a high bank, above 
which runs the travelled way ; the railroad 
is, therefore, in sight for two or three miles 
as you ride along the highway. 

Father’s destination was Aunt Mehet- 
abel’s, two miles and a half up the valley. 
She was a cripple, but one of the saints. 
Papa called her a member of his privy 
council. He crossed the railroad once 
before the long stretch of turnpike. A 
little further down the road the bank had 
given away, and an immense boulder stood 
on the track. There had been heavy rains 
recently, and the soil was a quicksand in 
many places. Papa saw it as he saw his 
parishioners ; but he did not ‘‘ apprehend ” 
it, as Hal would say, who has studied meta- 
physics. So he went on unconcernedly, 
weaving beautiful figures for his Sunday 
sermon. He was trying to save the souls 
of men. Poor, absent-minded dominie! 
he did not know that scores were rushing 
to their physical death at the rate of forty 
miles an hour. 

He had a delightful visit at Aunt 
Mehetabel’s. She toned up his spiritual 
life as his rides on the bicycle had his 
physical nature. He realized that God 
had not only made beautiful a world puls- 
ing with fire as the year died, but also 
human souls, as they were purified in the 
furnace of affliction and fashioned by the 
chisel of trial. She had said, as he left 
her, ‘‘ If God puts any great responsibility 
upon us He will give us strength to perform 
it.” How soon was the dominie to realize 
the force of these prophetic words ! 

As papa came back he was thinking 
more of Aunt Mehetabel than of his 
sermon, and he was not quite as absent- 
minded. ‘He paid more attention to the 
world about him. He remembered he had 
passed some people, whose faces were 
familiar, without bowing; and what was 
it about the crossing? When he first 
started out, what had he seen then,— a 
flash across his vision, — for he was work- 
ing out a knotty point in his sermon about 
that time? 
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As he was speeding along, the road was 
good and the afternoon was nearly gone. 
Looking down the track, for he was quite 
above it, he saw the bank had become 
dislodged, and dirt and* stones had nearly 
reached the rails. Nothing serious ifi this 
case, but in a flash there came to him the 
trouble at the crossing. He remembered 
the boulder. It must weigh a thousand 
pounds, and the Albany Express was due 
at 4.30. If they were not warned it meant 
a fearful calamity. He took out his watch, 
it was 4.20. Ten minutes to save scores of 
people plunging to their death, at the 
rate of fifty miles an hour! The track was 
very straight and level for some miles here, 
and they always increased their speed. 
The dominie’s mind worked fast, for he 
heard a faint whistle, and he knew the ex- 
press was approaching the station above, 
five miles away. They would do this five 
miles in at least seven minutes. They 
would make a little stop at the station, and 
he was about two miles from the crossing. 
There were seven miles then between them 
and that boulder. He remembered Aunt 
Mehetabel’s words. The great responsi- 
bility was thrust upon him. Would he have 
strength to meet it? 

Thank God! the road was good, and at 
a little incline. Would his ** colleague” 
stand by him now? For this electric creat- 
ure was to have a fearful strain; if there 
was a shammy place in any of these sev- 
enty-seven different parts ; if any one of the 
more than three hundred ligaments of this 
steel horse should fail, he could not reach 
the crossing. What large results depend 
often upon the fidelity of humble workmen ! 
What critical inspection of every portion 
of the machine is demanded in the construc- 
tion of such an exquisite piece of work- 
manship! In this age of shams it is re- 
freshing to find a perfect and workmanlike 
creation. Father had oiled his bicycle just 
before starting ; now tire, rims, spokes, and 
nipples must do their duty. Hub, axle, 
and spindle must bear the burden of saving 
human life. The spirit of the living creat- 
ure was in it that'day. It was only ten 
minutes, but in that ten minutes the express 
was certain to cover the seven miles; could 
the bicycle cover the two? It flew like a 
bird in exultant glee; it hardly seemed to 
touch the ground; like a racer cheered by 
the crowd, its glossy spokes shimmered in 
the sun, and it seemed a thing of life. Papa 
said afterward he thought himself part of 
the machine for the time. Four minutes 
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passed and he was commencing the last 
mile, when, O horrors! he heard the dis- 
tant thunder of the train. The air was 
very still, and as often after a severe shower 
sounds travelled long distances. Railway 
and highway would soon be near each other. 
The bicycle sped like a meteor. Papa said 
a stone as big as a walnut might have 
proved fatal; the slightest friction, or the 
giving away the least of any part, would 
have unseated him. The very thought of 
it almost destroyed the power of thought. 
The last quarter is reached, and, looking 
back, he sees the long train gliding like 
some reptile to its prey. How its thunder 
vjbrates the rails! The engineer sees him 
and sounds the whistle, thinking he is try- 
ing a race; he is, but not, O God, for sport ! 
The bicycle seems to have stopped, so per- 
sistently does that great creature press on. 
The engineer is putting on every pound of 
steam ; but at that very moment the bicycle 
was making the mile at the rate of less 
than four minutes. The perspiration was 
starting at every pore of the poor dominie. 
But how like a goddess this creature of hu- 
man mechanism swept 6n, with the fate of 
scores to be decided in a moment! 

A stretch of hard, road-like pavement 
between him and the crossing. How nobly 
does the winged wheel respond to the road- 
way! A spring from the high seat, a rush 
beyond the boulder! a swinging of the 
arms! a shout! Father has a_ power- 
ful voice. They said he roared that day, 
and the thunder of it rose above all the 
crash of the train, like a spirit in agony. 
And the engineer has seen him! The lever 
is reversed ; the air-breaks are put on, and 
the puffing, snorting creature is at his feet! 
Saved ! — But three feet between them and 
death ! 


IV. 


How the people poured out of the train! 
How they graspedthe dominie’s hand ! How 
they shouted! The ladies kissed each other, 
and the gentlemen hugged one another, 
like silly idiots ; and then some one proposed 
three cheers for the dominie, the savior 
of the train; and three times three for the 
bycycle ; and then a professional-appearing 
gentleman proposed the dominie be made 
then and there D.B. — Doctor of Bicycling 
— by acclamation, as he certainly had made 
the best time on record. What a shout 
went up when it was put to vote! The la- 
dies waved their handkerchiefs, the tears 
running down their faces. As it happened, 
the superintendent of the road was on the 
train, and he made a speech, and said 
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some substantial token would be pre- 
sented to the reverend gentleman who 
knew how to save men from temporal 
death as well as spiritual. What would 
be appropriate would be determined later. 
His voice trembled a good deal, and, alto- 
gether, it was a crying time. 

Then they called for the dominie, and 
when they had done cheering, he had the 
audacity to preach a three-minute ser- 
mon; and the engineer said a parson that 
could run a bicycle, and pack as much 
truth into a three-minutes’ talk, ought to be 
made a Doctor of Divinity. And then 
the train went on; it must reach its desti- 
nation on time. Papa had stood up quite 
well until he saw Hal coming out of thé 
train. He set his life by him, and that 
quite overcame him. He did not know 
one of his own family was on board. 

Handkerchiefs waved and men shouted 
as the train left father. Hal got home be- 
fore him, and gave us a graphic account of 
it all. He really got quite eloquent, and 
we cried like a lot of babies, but mother’s 
eyes shone as in the days when she was 
young, years ago. . Father took a more 
leisurely pace home, and when he met us 
he was not inclined to talk much, but went 
to his study and stayed until tea. 

Of course it was noised about, and papa 
became quite a hero, and his sermon the 
following Sabbath, ‘* He hath made every- 
thing beautiful in His time,” was quite pa- 
thetic in its undertone of emotion. Two 
months after that day’s race papa had a 
package come by express, —a morocco 
case, lined with crimson satin, — and in it 
a large gold medal, beautifully wrought. 
Accompanying it were the names of all on 
the train on parchment. 

On one side of the medal were the 
words, ‘* Presented to Dominie John W. 
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Morehouse, by those whom he saved from 
death, with grateful remembrance.” In 


the centre of the medal, around which this 
inscription was placed, was a beautifully 
executed engine in chased work. ; 
On the reverse was a bicycle, with rider ; 
in raised work above it, in Hebrew : — 
° 


w3W 2 
‘*O wheel, rejoice!” 
Under this — 
aad) va Ta¥dN 
a i SS 
‘* They went every one straight forward.” 
Beneath the figure : — 
pose oainn 395° 
aes c- if ese 
‘* The wheels went by them.” 
oma THA AA 73 
Iw i eine 


‘‘For the spirit of the living creature was in 
them.” 


Papa was a fine Hebrew scholar, as the 
people learned, and so they tried to humor 
it. He said their gratitude exceeded their 
knowledge of Hebrew, but he supposed 
they intended to personify. the bicycle. 
Train and bicycle were both going for- 
ward as fast as they could. The bicycle 
won, because it had a man to guide it, who 
put his living spirit into it, and so it might 
rejoice. 

Huldah declared **Old Duke” never 
did a better day’s work than when he died : 
his death brought the bicycle, and the 
bicycle an everlasting name, which was 
somewhat sarcastic, but not altogether 
fiction. 


‘“\A Country Parson.” 
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WE gazed at the nickel-plated moon in 
silence while Aurora shot her gilded spokes 
athwart the zenith, and anon a falling star 
took a header down the sky. It was a 
glorious night to plan a poetic journey. 
‘* Boys, I move we tour the Wyoming 
Valley to-morrow,” said the captain; and 


in a moment we were discussing the routes, 
forecasting the weather, and carefully in- 
specting our machines. All were full of 
glorious anticipations of the morrow, except 
the newest member, who only hoped to 
keep up with the veterans a mile or two, 
and then sadly return. I had had the honor 
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of protecting our rear in all the runs since 
I joined the club, and expected to hold that 
important post at all hazards, even if I had 
to stay miles behind to do it. At ten next 
morning we started. It was Sunday; no 
work-day in the calendar was ever fitted 
for such a delightful run. The cinder path 
between the rails had been decided on for 
the first two miles. It was only too smooth. 
I had to exert myself to the utmost to keep 
up with the ‘*54” and the ball-bearing 
fifties and fifty-twos, and when one of those 
narrow culverts between the ties com- 
pelled a dismount, I had to take a running 
mount while the boys mostly slipped across 
on a narrow board or on a sleeper. At 
Taylorville, the end of the cinder path, I 
was thoroughly blown. We stopped at 
the inn, where our paths were to diverge, 
and the boys asked me to name over some 
of the muscles which the wheel employs. 
Before I had mentioned three hundred my 
respiration was normal, and I resolved to 
try for Pittston, where I could leave my 
wheel to be expressed back, and return by 
buggy myself. So we took the path along 
the old Carbondale and Wilkesbarre turn- 
pike,while Captain Kolp told the boys how 
the locomotive spilled the milk. I happened 
to be at his head-quarters when the tele- 
phone called me to a man hurt at Green- 
wood mines. He mounted me on one of his 
Columbias, and we started down between 
the L. & S. tracks while trains were mov- 
ing on either side of us. Tl never do it 
again; but the captain sped between the 
locomotives as straight as an arrow, and I 
followed, with my teeth set. There were 
two meninour path. They saw the captain 
and moved enough to let him pass, but not 
enough to get in the way of the locomotive, 
which was coming down behind me. One 
saw me, and the other had his back toward 
me. I did not speak, because I wished 
him not to move ; but just as I neared him, 
at full speed, the man who saw me cried, 
** Look out!” Of course he looked, not for 
me, but for the locomotive, and my 
handle-bar took himin the back. Did you 
ever see a soldier doubled up by a rebel 
shell? He went down like a shot, and his 
milk-can fell under the cars. Need I say 
that 7 dismounted ( ?), and tried to convince 
him that it was not the locomotive. Had 
I been a layman he would have convinced 
me that the ‘*spine of his back” was 
broken into smithereens, and that the whole 
coal train had ** knocked him spachetess.” 
The captain had just finished this incident 
off, with much embellishment, when we fell 
into Indian file, and coasted down the side- 
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walk through Old Forge to: the wooden 
bridge which spans the brawling, roaring, 
and picturesque Lackawanna. I began to 
get my second wind, and as we stopped to 
imbibe some ginger-beer at. Lackawanna, 
I also felt that I could complete the nine 
miles to Pittston without too much fatigue. 
The river babbled along beside us; the 
mountains made wider sweeps of green; 
and ‘* pleasant valleys” opened up to make 
the transition from the sombre anthracite 
valley to ** fair Wyoming” less abrupt. I 
shall not attempt to describe the sweep 
of the Susquehanna River by Campbell’s 
Ledge into this lovely valley. Read ‘‘ Ger- 
trude of Wyoming,” or read John Eregina 
Barrett’s less known, but scarcely less pa- 
thetic, poem of ** Isabel.” We crossed the 


beautiful river by the foot-path of the 
lower bridge without dismounting and 
sped through West Pittston, and so— 


* Adown the Susquehanna’s side, 
Where weeping willows, green and grave, 
Salute the ever-gliding tide.” 


It was noon, and the speed of the party 
having been accommodated to the slowest 
member, we had only made ten miles, in- 
cluding stops, in two hours ; but the path be- 
came gloriously smooth ; the scenery grew 
more lovely every mile ; the day was perfect, 
and I resolved to try for Wilkesbarre, ten 
miles farther by the path. Heavens! what 
a magnificent run that was, — past lawns and 
hedges, flower-gardens and delightful cot- 
tages, the path sped on as smooth as ice. 
With congenial comrades and a_ perfect 
day, we seemed to fly along without an 
eflort; every muscle invigorated, every 
nerve tingling with enjoyment, and the 
blood glowing like wine in heart and ar- 
teries. We made Wilkesbarre at one 
o'clock, registering ten miles in the last 
hour, and, crossing the dilapidated old 
bridge, dismounted at the Wyoming 
House by the river side. 

During the last few miles of our journey 
visions of roast beef, roast turkey with 
cranberry sauce, beefsteak and onions, e¢ a/., 
flitted before our minds as the landscape 
flitted by. The Wyoming monument sug- 
gested massacres of commissary stores, 
rather than of colonial patriots, and as we 
swept through Kingston, in Indian file, our 
feelings must have been nearly identical 
with those of Brandt’s savages when they 
descended on the devoted band at Forty 
Fort: they hungered for scalps, we for 
rations. Our tread was as noiseless as 
theirs, our course more rapid. 

Five years ago, upon another sentimen- 
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tal journey, I dined splendidly at this hotel ; 
the slight over-officiousness of the gentle- 
manly waiter, which marked our failure to 
conceal our identit¥ as a bridal party, being 
the only flaw in the feast. The remem- 
brance of the splendid cadszze, whetted by 
an occasional visit since, induced me to 
give free reins to my descriptive powers, 
and rather too free control to my Colum- 
bia; for in the midst of a gorgeous pro- 
spective feast, while following a narrow 
path, my off pedal touched a fence post, 
and instanter I sought the rugged bosom 
of Mother Earth. At the same moment 
Fred, who was ahead, and who must have 
been too intently listening, touched the 
same fence, and spread himself on the 
gravel. Our noble guide, who had mod- 
estly left the front since striking smooth 
road, now struck the wreck and reposed on 
the same kindly bosom. But our enthusi- 
asm for a good dinner was unabated, and 
the hardest headers we ever took seemed 
light to the shock we experienced when 
informed that the Sunday dinner-hour had 
been changed to the esthetic hour of 6 
p.M. Our feelings were intense, our 
remarks too utterly all blank. However, 
we could have *‘ lunch,” and a member 
having suggested that we demolish it and 
then seek some other hotel to devastate a 
square meal, the proposition was adopted 
by acclamation, and we adjourned to the 
dining-room. My old waiter was there, 
and the way he spread cold turkey, beef- 
tea, sandwiches, and pickles, coffee, and 
such trifles, before us must have been a 
revelation to his copatriots of the napkin ; 
for probably never was a more substantial 
lunch destroyed by an athletic party, and 
never were gentlemanly waiters more 
gratefully tipped. /£sthetic lunch was 
voted an immense success, and, on invita- 
tion, we adjourned to the parlor ofthe genial 
Secretary of the Wilkesbarre Club, where 
champagne, old Bourbon, and cigars pro- 
moted fraternal enjoyment and reminis- 
cences of bicycling adventures by land and 
water (our host has a marine bicycle), by 
valley and mountain. I will only relate 
one by mountain. Half a dozen of the 
boys had been seeking new roads to con- 
quer all summer, and finally took a trip to 
Moosic Lake, on the top of the Moosic 
mountain, ten miles from Scranton. They 
pretended afterwards that they enjoyed it, 
and that though the grades were steep they 
occasionally had a chance to ride a few 
yards to relieve the monotony of pushing 
their tired steeds upward. The captain, 
indeed, asserts that as he toiled up the last 
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mile the boys ahead shouted that the road 
in front was smooth and level, and so he 
found it, — level water. Then, after taking 
a grateful bath, the devoted band, consider- 
ing that the road behind was too steep to 
coast, pushed on over the mountain, six 
miles, to Peckville, in the Lackawanna 
Valley, seven miles above the starting 
point, picking fine blackberries and gather- 
ing fresh laurels as they journeyed, and, 
finally, getting a splendid run home on 
one of our o/d roads. None of the con- 
servative members of the club attempted to 
imitate this daring exploit, but I saddled 
my old charger, Frank, and essayed the 
route on horseback. I reached Moosic 
Lake all right, horse and man hot and 
tired; both plunged into the cool, trans- 
lucent waves, which rest serenely in the 
mountain top, seven hundred feet above 
Scranton, and seventeen hundred above 
the sea. After this refreshing plunge we 
inquired the way of some of the sojourners 
of the summer camp, and took the road for 
Peckville. For a few hundred yards we 
had plain sailing; then the road became a 
grassy lane, which, in half a mile, lost 
itself completely in rocks and underbrush. 
Frank and I, like the bicyclists, did not 
wish to turn back, but continued our way 
over boulders, fallen trees, and brush. 


** So toilsome was the road to trace” 


that I dismounted, and led my noble horse 
over five miles of the wildest and most 
difficult mountain fastnesses that it was 
ever my lot to encounter. Fancy pictured 
the handsomely uniformed gentlemen care- 
fully guiding their nickel-plated machines 
over the same lovely track. We startled a 
pheasant, and occasionally a rabbit. At 
last, overcome by fatigue and heat, I un- 
bridled Frank, to let him crop the scanty 
herbage on the rocks, and lying down with 
my head on a boulder (as twenty years ago 
we used to lie on our McClellan saddles), 
I rested and dozed. The sun slanted 
westward, and far down the mountain be- 
neath the shadow of some rocks I thought 
it shone upon some glancing nickel; yes, 
in a moment our ex-captain’s heroic form 
glided out from the rock upon his trusty 
** 52,” and one after another the members of 
the club followed and ascended the precip- 
itous hill. They rode over trees and clove 
through masses of rock in defiance of the 
well-known properties of matter and laws 
of gravitation. Reaching the summit, they 
turned and coasted down over terrific 
abysses and stupendous rocks, fire flashing 
from their spokes, and rocks, dust, and 
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gravel following in their wake. It seemcd 
as if the genii of the mountain were awake 
and joining in the sport. At last, when a 
coast like lightning was made by the bicy- 
clers, a perfect avalanche of boulders hur- 
tled down the mountain and woke me, — 
to find Frank pawing restlessly above me 
and scattering stones and gravel over my 
face. We reached home in safety, but, as 
before observed, none of the cautious mem- 
bers ever tried that route with wheels; 
none of the married men, I mean, who 
have families dependent on them. 

With chaff like this, and much more en- 
tertaining converse, we whiled away the 
warm hours with our host, Captain Car- 
penter, of the Wilkesbarre club (the fastest 
rider round about this region), and other 
visitors, and when, at 4 P.M, Capt. K. 
ordered ** Mount,” every man sprang into 
his saddle, more vigorous and fresh than 
at the starting. Adieux were waved, 
spoken, and I suspect even whispered by 
the more romantic members, as we started 
over the Susquehanna. Speeding back 
through Kingston we retraced our path of 
the morning, and so on through fair Wyo- 
ming. Just here a low branch over the 
path struck our fastest man across the eyes 
so smartly that he was fain to consult the 
surgeon on the case. Obtaining sick leave 
from the commander, we rode off to find a 
drug store, while a hasty examination was 
made (cz route) of the complaining optics. 
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Nothing discovered itself, however, except 
a peculiar motion of the near eyelid, ac- 
companied by some contraction of the 
muscles of expression. It’ was evidently 
an urgent case. Finding an apothecary, 
some Zinci Sulphatis Gr. ii, Aqua Rose 
f%i, was quickly instilled beneath the eyelid ; 
but as the patient was plainly sinking from 
** shock” or something, and as the tremu- 
lous motion of the lid had now transferred 
itself to the other eye, the ancient wielder of 
the pestle was informed that it was imper- 
ative to produce two eye-openers at once, — 
one to assist the surgeon’s vision and one 
to relieve the patient. The venerable pill- 
compounder sadly intimated that he could 
not sell on Sunday, owing to local option, 
but he neatly filled the following prescrip- 
tion: BK. Sp’ts Vini Gallici fii; Tr. 
Card. Comp. f§ss ; Sympi, f3i ; Aqua Disti- 
lata, Quantum suffictt, Misce ; which had 
such etlect that patient and surgeon were 
able to overtake the rest of the party and 
speed along through West Pittston and 
over the foot-walk of the other bridge, 
where a header would have cost us a 
plunge of forty fect into the river. 

It was somewhat up-hill work back 
through the Lackawanna Valley, but we 
reached home at dark, tired, but happy, 
feeling that we had enjoyed a run such as 
“we may wish to all the readers of ‘“* THE 
WHEELMAN.” 

F. Emmet O Brien. 
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A worse that needs no breaking, never 
bites, kicks, shies, balks, nor eats; needs 
no grooming. No smell of the stable 
attends his keeper. No danger from spav- 
ins, ringbones, founders, epizoétics, or wire 
fences, etc , etc. In short, all the ills that 
horse-flesh is heir to never trouble the bicy- 
cle, plus the saving of lots of patience and, 
sometimes, profanity. 

Like Longfellow’s ‘* wind,” he ** is never 
weary.” THe is shod with rubber and mus- 
cled with steel; noiseless as a vision; a 
condensed poem; an Iliad without a Ho- 
mer; a hobby minus a rider (?); a pre- 
scription that needs no doctor or druggist ; 
the nearest realization of the mythical 
Pegasus. The saddle-horse, as a means of 
exercise, like polygamy and the Chinese, 


must go. Bucephalus is switched — occu- 
pation gone. 

The tide is coming in, and Mother Part- 
ington cannot mop it up. The bicycle, 
where it is known, does now, and where it 
is not known will eventually, supersede the 
horse. Acquaintance is only one step from 
adoption. Grandfathers may stick to the 
horse, — old men seldom learn new tricks ; 
but young America is guz vive, will see the 
point, and decline to wait. All the pro- 
gressive American needs is to stop and think 
(he is athinker), make a few figures; time 
saved, money saved, health saved, nerves 
braced, muscles invigorated, life length- 
ened, strengthened, and enthused. ‘This 
done, he invests, and the graceful bicycle 
is sure to come. What the telephone is to 
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speech the bicycle is destined to become 
to locomotion. Our periodicals as author- 
ity, the bicycle is no longer an experiment. 
London alone is using 17,000 (5,000 being 
owned by the government), while England 
uses 200,000 bicycles. On the same au- 
thority one American firm started in the 
spring trade this year with 1.500 bicycles 
ahead, and by June 1st was hundreds be- 
hind its orders; manufactory running its 
full capacity all the while. Ifthese things 
are true (andI do not doubt it), the bi- 
cycle takes rank as a factor in locomotion 
alongside of the engine and fast horse. 

Our Cousin John, across the water, is 
already in the saddle by the thousand. A 
little thinking and figuring and Jonathan 
will profit by the swift-footed, pedalled 
steed. ‘* Hog and hominy” is equal to 
‘*beef and plum-pudding.” It does not 
take a prophet’s vision of ** coming events ” 
to see the tricycle for ladies and bicycle for 
“gents as common as ponies. The present 
pedestrian limits of our suburban homes 
will ere long radiate from one and two 
miles to ten and fifteen. Country life and 
city life may get married. Within thirty to 
sixty minutes of place of business. reaching it 
all aglow with vigorous life, and zot @ cent 
to pay. Homeat night'completely rested 
from the sedentary duties of the day by the 
enthusiastic spin on the bicycle, the home 
itself will grow happier and brighter by the 
use of the wheel. Consumption, nervous- 
ness, dyspepsia, blue Mondays, headaches, 
ennui, doctor’s bills, and divorce cases will 
grow beautifully less. Muscles firm, lungs 
expanded, liver active, brain alert, and the 
whole man. to the extremities, in his nor- 
mal condition, —all as resultant from the 
habitual use of the bicycle. 

What sedentary man does not know that 
the needed exercise, now obiained chiefly 
by walking, is performed, if at all, under 
protest? The theory is beautiful, and prob- 
ably true; but, as a rule, it is postponed to 
a ‘**convenient season,” that never comes. 
Put off and put off, till the system breaks 
down, and an intellectual ‘‘ strike” is the 
result. In nine cases out of ten walking or 
horseback-riding, as a means of exercise, is 
afailure. Resolve and resolve, as many of 
us do, yet we neglect it still, are prema- 
turely ** shelved,” and call it a ‘* mysterious 
Providence.” Learn the easy art of bicy- 
cling, and all this is changed. The dui, 
is transformed to a Pleasure. We no 
longer need the spur to goad the laggard 
sides of our indolent intent, but the bit and 
rein, to hold the enthusiasm of bicycling 
within proper bounds. ‘* Old things have 
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assed away.” <A physical regeneration 
7 > 


has come over us. We realize the differ- 
ence between ‘‘ Must I go?” and ‘* Let me 
go!” What wonder if it *‘ leads to racing” ? 
What man, even if he be a minister, hav- 
ing a fast horse, does not like to see him 
beat some other horse? Principle must 
hold the reins, or he will do it. So of bi- 
cycling. It needs control. It becomes at 
once an enthusiasm. Exercise is no longer 
scourged to its task. The tendency of bi- 
cycling will be towards the development of 
more and healthier muscle to match the 
brain. Do not Americans need just this? 
We are proverbially ** high-pressure” in 
brain-power. Too much mental for the 
physical. Wind-work too much for thé 
rigging. We wear out too quickly. We 
need more physique. Who of us doesn’t 
know that our best thinkers, as a rule, are 
often obliged to put out the fires to save the 
machinery? ‘Too much steam for the ma- 
chine. The physical must rest, and away 
to the mountains, or sea-side, at a heavy 
expense to somebody, they must go. No 
help for it. The physical demands are 
absolute. Instead of a dose of ‘* White 
Mountains.” or ** Long Branch,” present 


your overworked pastor with a *¢ Colum- 
bia,” and if he bea brainy man he will appre- 


ciateit. Let bicycling prevail, and a better 
rounded physical manhood will be one of 
the results, that will tell on future genera- 
tions, as well as the present. Healthier 
children will follow the use of the wheel, 
— cause and effect. 

Fifty years hence, anda *‘ green old age ” 
will not be so rare among sedentary men as 
at the present time. After an early break- 
fast mount your ** Columbia,” and take a wild 
run up hill and down, for just one hour. 
Return to your study, or place of business. 
kindle up the fires, and be surprised, as you 
will be, to see how smoothly the mental 
engine does its work, accomplishing twice 
the work in the ordinary time. Try it, and 
be convinced, as you will be. Then ten 
years from now thank the writer for call- 
ing your attention to the ‘* wheel.” 

The benefits arising from the coming 
‘* Bicycle Boom” are too numerous and 
far-reaching to discuss in full, in’ one short 
article. Their name is ‘‘ Legion.” The 
subject will grow on you as you think about 
it. Not an objection can be urged against 
its use that cannot, with equal truth, be 
urged against any other vehicle of celerity. 
‘* Fast men use them.” So they do horses 
and buggies. ‘*Men get hurt on them.” 
So they do on horsesand railroads. ‘It is 
undignified.” That depends solely on him 
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who rides. ‘* They frighten horses.” So 
do the cars. ‘It leads to racing and bet- 
ting.” Sodo fine horses. Like all other 
good things, the bicycle will have its abuses 
and abusers. All will:depend on the use 
made of it, and the man who rides it. 

‘** But,” says one, ** how can we learn to 
ride without a teacher?” Teachers are well 
enough, but they are not zecessities. Learn 
it just as you learn to swim, or skate ; just 
as easily, and with just as few accidents. 
A hall, or barn-floor, a race-track, or a 
smooth bit of prairie (my rink), and a 
little pluck, push, and patience are all you 
need. Pocket your fears, if you have any. 
As well learn to swim before going near 
the water as to waitforateacher. Practice 
does it, teacher or no teacher. I am as 
sanguine of the coming general use of the 
perfected bicycle as I am certain of the 
keen good sense of our American people, 
and believe that many of us old men will 
live to see them as common along our Kan- 
sas country roads as the saddle-horse of to- 
day. 

It is perfectly natural to look for its early 
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coming to Kansas, because it is essentially 
a temperance machine. It naturally fol- 
lows where ‘ prohibition prohibits.” It 
demands a level head. Whiskey and bicy- 
cling don’t mix worth a cent. Perfectly 
under the control of its rider, up and down 
grade, where a horse can trot; and out 
among the rocks, in graceful curves, the very 
poetry of motion, the bicycler sits his steel 
steed, centaur-like, and goes spinning over 
the road eight and ten miles an hour with 
the ease of walking, and on a spurt twenty 
miles can be reached. Instead of that 
‘* hungry-dog ” look that prevails so alarm- 
ingly among sedentary men, ‘*‘bay win- 
dows” in front will become fashionable, and 
even ‘*Old Uncle Samuel” himself (who 
of us has not pitied his lean look?) will 
grow fat as he straps down his pants for 
a spin on his health-giving ‘* Columbia.” 
Who says *‘ Exaggeration”? He who does 
not know! ‘To try it is to be converted to 
a new faith in locomotion, and find, that, 


‘like Solomon’s glory, ‘‘ The half has not 


been told.” 
C. £. Bristol. 
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In the autumn of 1881 a number 
of wheelmen, on a trip to New York 
by way of the Sound, were watching the 
ponderous machinery of the steamer Brzs- 
tol, and discussing the workings of the 
metre which indicated the number of revo- 
lutions made by the paddle-wheels. — 
They had come together from various parts 
of New England, and were on their way, 
from the Brockton meet, to attend the 
League races and the L.A.W. officers’ 
meeting in New York. They were nearly 
all veterans, if such a term is allowable at 
the present early stages of bicycling in this 
country, and were enthusiastic supporters 
of the best interests of wheeling in its va- 
rious forms. <A part of them were to enter 
the amateur races, and contend for the 
champion prizes which the League had 


offered. Others were officers of the League, . 


and they were, withal, a jolly set, intent 
upon having a good time. : 

The various phases of touring, racing, 
and business-wheeling had been discussed 
in their several bearings, and the principles 
of cyclometers were receiving earnest at- 


tention, while the advocates of the mag- 
netic system were claiming its superiority 
over the old style of suspended weights. 
The contestants were, however, apparently 
annoyed by the persistent questions of a 
tall, tobacco-stained Yankee, who had un- 
ceremoniously joined their circle, and who 
plied them with frequent questions in such 
a manner as to. require answers of some 
kind. He had seen a few wheelmen ride 
through his town, but had never, he averred, 
had the opportunity to examine a bicycle, 
or satisfy his great curiosity in regard to the 
riders and their accomplishments. He 
knew that they ‘‘ went purty fast,” and so 
readily believed that their speed surpassed 
the ordinary railway train, that the boys 
unrolled stronger and stronger yarns, in the 
hope of driving him away. But, equal to 
the occasion, he evidently swallowed all 
their remarkable statements, and, a veri- 
table Oliver Twist in his way, was persist- 
ent in asking for more. 

A Boston man claimed to have made the 
fastest time by means of a kite he had 
attached to his bicycle, which, when the 
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wind was fair, he stated, hauled him over 
the roads at a breakneck speed; and the 
curious rustic did not discredit his appar- 
ently veracious assertion of having, thus 
equipped, attached his bicycle to a team 
laden with pleasure-seekers, and thus ma- 
terially aided the horses in pulling the load 
up hill. A New Hampshire man, in whom 
the old Yankee seemed to have implicit 
confidence, was noticed by him to be hur- 
riedly scanning the latest New York paper. 
He briskly inquired for what the wheelman 
was searching, and received the reply that 
nothing had been heard from the Marine 
Bicycle since ithad been reported as spoken, 
a few days since, by a steamer oif Halli- 
fax. 

** Ye doan’t say the pesky things run on 
the water, do ye?” 

‘*Oh, yes, and a man from our city is 
half way across the big pond by this time.” 

A picture of the craft was shown him, 
and his questions came faster than ever. 

‘** Haow the deuce does he find his way 
over?2? 

‘¢ Why, he just runs from buoy to buoy, 
which, you know, are attached every half 
mile to the Atlantic cable, which is laid 
from the New Hampshire coast to Torbay, 
and from thence to England.” 

‘¢T wanter know! Id hearn tell about 
the cable, but I didn’t know it was p’inted 
aout all the way.” 

‘* Certainly, how else could they find it 
every time it breaks?” 

‘* That’s so! but what keeps the ’tarnal 
machine up when the sea’s rough?” 

*¢ Why, the compartments in the floats, 
which are filled, some with air, and others 
with oil.” 

‘¢ What’s the iie fur? ” 

‘* Well, when the waves are very high, 
he just makes fast to the nearest buoy, and 
throws out a part of the oil, which at once 
smooths the waves around him.” 

*¢ Sho! yedoan’t say! Shouldthinkhe’d 
get played aout, now, making his feet go 
raound all day.” 

‘“*Yes, so he would if he didn’t have the 
chance to use his sail, which you see on the 
card, a part of the time.” 

‘* Sho: I didn’t see as that was a sail! 
Waal, that does beat all. Now ye kin bet 
I'll look arter the critter’s gittin’ inter Eng- 
land ef I hev’ ter buy a paper every day!” 

Here the Maine bicycler happened along, 
when the Boston billiardist stopped him, 
and called the attention of the countryman 
to the new League badge. He pointed out 
the wheel, and especially the wings which 
were attached to it, andtold him it was one 
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of the greatest inventions which the Yankees 
had added to the bicycle. 

** Waal, we azr ’mazin’ cute folks when 
we git started; but what’s the wings fur? 
Ye doan’t say as haow ye fly threw the air, 
’sides going on the water, do ye?” 

** Not exactly ; but my friend here nearly 
does it, and though he is shaking his head 
for me not to give away his secret, I'll lct 
you into it if you will promise to say noth- 
ing about it.” 

‘¢ Ye kin just bet yer eye I wouldn’t be 
so allfired mean a cuss asthat. T’ll be 
mum as an oyster.” 

‘* Well, my friend used to come from 
down East to race the Bostonians, and the 
best that he could do was to carry home 
some third prizes. He was laughed at so 
much that he put on his ‘ thinking-cap’ 
and manufactured a solid wheel, so as to 
save the resistance of the spokes; but this 
didn’t work to his satisfaction, so he tricd 
again, and finally made a lot of small, thin 
wings of steel, which he fastened to the 
spokes of the wheel. Every time his feet 
went down the wings opened like a duck’s 
foot, and closed when they came up. This 
acted on the air the same as the paddle- 
wheels out there do on the water, and he 
could go just as fast as he wished. He 
kept his bicycle out of sight before the next 
race commenced, and the wings were so 
small that they were hardly noticeable on 
the track. He has swept in all the gold 
and diamond prizes offered at the races in 
New England, and to-morrow he will show 
the New Yorkers what a Yankee can ac- 
complish.” 

‘*Good on yer hed!” exclaimed the 
countryman, grasping the hand of the 
modest inventor. ‘*I guess I'll go up and 
see ye scoop ’em in. Ye all seem to be 
a rugged lot. Guess the work is good 
for ye.” . 

** Certainly it is, but not for our pockets. 
It gives us such fearful appetites that the 
hotels charge us double rates, while the 
doctors would starve if they depended upon 
our patronage.” 

*¢Sho! but here’s one that looks kinder 
lean and drawn out.” 

‘* Yes, that’s Mr. Bernhardt, our racer. 
The club of which he is a member is the 
largest and richest in the country; has the 
finest rooms and the fastest racers, and they 
are determined to put the largest racing 
wheel on the course.. So they tie heavy 
weights to our friend’s feet and hang him 
up. They are gradually lengthening him 
out, and his body will cut through the air 
like a knife.” 
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The countryman asked how big a hill 
the bicyclists could climb, and was referred 
for information upon that head to one of 
the party, a member of the journalistic fra- 
ternity, whom, he was told, had twice 
crossed the White Mountains. , 

The editor was accordingly applied to, 
and after some persuasion reluctantly con- 
sented to rehearse his oft-told experience. 
It was soon evident, however, that he had 
also caught the exaggerative fever, and in 
turn surprised his hearers with a new ver- 
sion of his latest exploit. 

‘* As you know,” said he, ** I have been 
through the White Mountains twice.” 

Chorus: ‘* Yes, yes, we know it.” 

‘* Please be quiet, gentlemen, or if you’ve 
heard the story two or three times, you are 
at liberty to move off. I went with a 
party of bicyclers and horsemen, and upon 
each occ:sion the wheelmen finished the 
journey in better order and quicker time 
than the equestrians. The horses, how- 
ever, had the advantage in climbing the 
steep, sandy hills, which led me to a series 
of experiments. My first trial nearly cost 
me my life, and affects my voice to this very 
day. You see, I believed that a balloon, 
or rather several rubber bags, could be in- 
flated with a recently discovered gas of 


immense lifting power, attached to a bicy- 
cle, and so regulated under the control of 
the rider that the wheels should only touch 
the road sufficiently to admit of steering 


the machine. After a series of experi- 
ments, covering a period of some weeks, I 
made satisfactory progress, and was finally 
ready for the trial of my plan, and pre- 
pared to set forth on that errand. On the 
hub of my wheel I carried the apparatus 
and material necessary for making the gas, 
while ‘* Lamson’s Carrier” held the col- 
lapsed balloons. 

Upon the following Thursday morning I 
repaired at an early hour to Chestnut-Hill 
Reservoir, that I might there take advan- 
tage of the exceptionally smooth grade for 
my initial trial. My balloons were quickly 
inflated, the valve ropes tied to the handles, 
and I jumped into the saddle. I slowly 
pedalled up the hill, my speed rapidly in- 
creasing, as the friction of the wheels upon 
the ground grew.less The success of my 
trial was assured,’and I was agreeably 
occupied in counting the probable pecu- 
niary returns likely to accrue to me from the 
result of my discovery, when I suddenly 
felt the machine rise from the ground. In 
my fright I entangled the valve ropes, but 
finally succeeded in cutting one of the bal- 
loon stays, which brought the machine 
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with a crash to the road, breaking off the 
rear wheel. Before, however, I could dis- 
mount, the machine, relieved of a part of 
its weight, was again lifted in the air. A 
slight breeze carried me over the reservoir, 
into which I slowly settled. I threw off 
my hat, which I found gave it a temporary 
check. Then with legs over, I pulled off 
my shoes, and cast them into the water. 
The wrench and oil-can followed, and I 
even unscrewed my favorite ivory handles 
and reluctantly cast them also after the 
rest. I could hardly have reconciled my- 
self to parting from these last, save for the 
thought which flashed upon me that my 
rival journalists might spitefully refer to 
the incident, and suggest the expediency 
of the purchase by the public, for the next 
few days, of Everett spring water for 
drinking purposes, in consequence of my 
involuntary bath in the Cochituate. My 
jacket was next parted with, and the re- 
moval of this incumbrance lifted me free of 
the water. I struck the edge of the reser- 
voir, cut loose the remaining balloong, and 
saved the wreck of mybicycle. The ikea 1s 
a good one, but I would rather some one 
else should practically work out the details. 
I found something, however, last week, 
which a Frenchman was trying to dispose 
of in Salem, that will eventually make hill- 
climbing a perfect delight. The force 
which is exerted on the handles, when ris- 
ing a hill, is utilized by means of a lever 
attachment, and aids in turning the pedal- 
cranks. I take my third trip to the moun- 
tains next week, to practically test them.” 

For an hour the stories grew stronger 
and stronger, until the wheelmen’s imagi- 
nation became exhausted. The old fellow 
did not let up his interrogations, and tired 
out the last man. Soon after retiring ‘the 
two New Hampshire men were startled by 
a vigorous knock on their state-room door. 
Upon opening it, the Yankee put in his 
head and said, ‘*I1 was mighty interested 
in what you chaps told me could be done 
on your bicycles, and I believe it all ’cept 
the one that air editor told. Doan’t ye 
think he Zed a little?” 

They assured him that the editor, al- 
though he spoke in a hesitating way, was 
considered a very truthful man; and that 
his lifting attachment was an actual fact. 
An hour later the same wheelmen were 
aroused by a knock, heavier, if possible, 
than the one which had previously disturbed 
their slumber; the door’ was opened, and 
in walked the tall figure of detective Kant, 
well known as a chief officer of the United 
States Secret Service. 
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‘‘ How are you, Kant; where did you 
come from, and how did you know we 
were here?” 

‘¢ Ask one question at a time, gentlemen, 
if you please; you ought to be able to 
judge of that yourselves. I’ve been with 
you all the evening.” 

*¢ That won’t go down with us,” said the 
captain. 

**Sho! I wanter know,” answered 
the detective in the self-same tones, voice, 
and twang of our Yankee friend. 

The truth flashed upon them. The 
Yankee who had clung to their society so 
persistently, and of whom they had striven 
to rid themselves by waggish stories, was 
none other than the shrewd detective, their 
own fellow-citizen in disguise. They cer- 
tainly felt sheepish enough as that saga- 
cious officer rehearsed accurately each 
story-teller’s yarn, and closely delineated 
their several peculiarities, not even sparing 
their own. 

The detective soon stated his business, 
and required their aid in identifying and 
arresting an embezzler, whom he had been 
ordered to ‘* shadow” and take into cus- 
tody. What was their further consterna- 
tion and astonishment when he announced 
that his attention was centred upon their 
immediate circle, and that one of the fast- 
est of their racers was the object of his 
suspicion. 

They protested, but it was in vain. The 
man in question answered to the description 
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he had been furnished with, and he was not 
to be swerved from the strict performance 
of his duty. The only concession which 
he could be persuaded to grant was the 
promise that the arrest should be made 
quietly, and without the knowledge of the 
other wheelmen. The Yankee hunted for 
us promptly in the morning, and the boys 
reeled off a few more yarns which they had 
manufactured during the night. When the 
boat reached her dock the detective was the 
first to land, and was seen in earnest con- 
versation with several policemen. The 
suspected racer was detained below by one 
of them, while the group of wheelmen, 
presuming he had gone ahead, went their 
several ways. At the polo grounds, the 
non-appearance of their principal cham- 
pion was greatly regretted, and but for his 
detention several additional prizes would 
have been taken back to New England. 

What excuse he made for his detention 
the New Hampshire man never learned ; 
but they are well aware every time they 
meet him of the disgust he expresses for 
the officer who caused him so much trouble 
and disappointment. 

As for the detective, he drawled out 
when he met them upon his return home, 
‘*¢ Sho! yer tried to fool me and got fooled. 
I tried to catch a thief and got fooled too, 
in taking the wrong man, and [I rather 
guess I was the biggest fool in the whole 
lot.” 


C. A. Hazlett. 
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Every important invention produces 
changes in the law. Every experienced 
lawyer, and every observant student of 
politics, will immediately assent to this 
declaration. The citation of a few con- 
spicuous examples will convince any 
doubter. 
has filled the statute-books of civilized 
countries with many pages of legislation 
previously unknown; this to so great an 
extent that the practice of railway law has 
become, in various States and countries, 
almost a special branch of the legal pro- 
fession. The invention of gas-lighting has 
produced many remarkable legal changes 
in the government of municipalities. Mu- 
nicipal legislation is full of changes pro- 


The invention of the railway: 


duced by street-railways, by the modern 
system of water distribution. The newest 
great inventions of all — the telephone and 
electric lighting— are already producing 
marked effects in municipal regulations. 
The telegraph has produced singularly 
striking changes in state and national laws. 
Even international law has suffered notable 
changes because of the invention of the 
ocean telegraph cable. Steam navigation 
has changed the commercial and interna- 
tional laws of the high seas, coasts, and 
rivers, and harbors. The sewing-machine, 
the lightning-rod, the reaper and mower, 
and other inventions, have changed State 
laws regarding contracts, and threaten to 
change our national patent laws most 
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seriously. The invention of gunpowder 
has produced stupendous changes in the 
relations of nations to each other, as well! 
as in the local laws of nations and their 
subdivisions. In short, while the main 
principles of law and legislation remain 
unchanged, new applications and modifi- 
cations of those principles are so inevitably 
produced by invention, that it is not too 
strong a statement to say that the great 
body of commercial, international, and 
municipal laws—the very framework of 
organized modern civilization — are, more 
or less directly, the results of successive 
inventions in mechanics and the arts. 

If we observe politics carefully, we find 
equally important effects produced upon 
political parties by the same causes. Oc- 
casionally only are parties divided upon 
any purely moral or political issue: they 
frequently differ upon some commercial or 
financial question, which has its roots in 
the effects produced by modern inventions. 
This is directly the case in the political 
movement known as ‘* the Grangers,” the 
division among parties over the tariff, the 


question of river and harbor improvement, _ 


railway subsidies, the Mississippi river 
improvement scheme, and other issues 
which clearly would never have arisen 
except for railways, steam navigation, 
manufactures, and other great interests 
dependent upon and created by modern 
inventions. 

There are manifest signs that the inven- 
tion of the bicycle will also produce im- 
portant and permanent effects upon the 
legislation of the country, particularly 
upon the laws for the creation and regula- 
tion of common highways. That their influ- 
ence upon legislation will tend to promote 
the general welfare is apparent. 

It is one of the striking facts of bicycling 
experience that, the moment any person 
becomes a wheelman, he is instantly and 
ardently convinced of the necessity for im- 
proved highways. Within a month after 
he has learned to ride you will invariably 
find him an enthusiastic advocate of the 
smoothest and best pavements ; of gravel or 
macadam country roads ; of the legal propo- 
sition that the highways are not created and 
maintained exclusively or specially for the 
owners of horses, but for the general use of 
the public ; of the general adoption of broad 
tires for wagons and heavy vehicles; of 
systematic drainage for country roads; of 
improvements in street lighting, and of 
other reforms which are clearly for the 
public good. He begins presently to study 
the causes which lead to the retention of 
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poor and faulty highway systems; he be- 
comes a close observer and interested stu- 
dent of paving systems, and paving laws and 
legislation ; and he presently adds one more 
zealous adherent to the party of progress 
and improvement in these matters. Both 
his voice and his vote can be depended upon 
for such reforms in legislation, State and 
municipal, as will secure better streets, better 
pavements, and better country ‘roads, and 
most effectively assure their durability in 
good condition. As this body of bicycling 
voters increases in numbers and political 
influence it will exercise a large power over 
public opinion ; and it will not fail in the 
end to obtain those reforms in which it is 
so earnestly interested. 

Of all modern inventions the bicycle may 
most justly be styled the perfect road tester. 
From no other vehicle does a rider descend 
with so much suddenness and aflomé, and 
with such serious emotion, to investigate a 
defect in the surface of the highway. It 1s 
the most sensitive of all vehicles to the 
slightest imperfections of any sort in the 
construction or condition of a road surface ; 
and it communicates its discoveries to 1ts 
rider directly, and in a manner which it 1s 
impossible to either ignore or forget. . One 
who lolls in his carriage does not appre- 
ciate the effect upon his horses of a trifle of 
sand over the surface of a road, an unnec- 
essarily steep grade, the roughness of a 
pavement which ought to be smooth, mud, 
stones, ruts, dim lights, wet naving blocks, 
slippery clay, icy streets, and other such evils. 
The jars, tremors, shocks, sudden strains, 
abrupt jerks and pushes, which worry the 
spirits and exhaust the strength and speed 
of his team and wear out his vehicle, do not 
affect his own person much. He knows 
them only through observation. The bicycle- 
rider, on the contrary, experiences all these 
evils in his own muscular and nervous sys- 
tem. He feels them himself, just as the 
horse does; and, if horses could talk, their 
expressions upon this subject would prob- 
ably exactly agree with those of the bicycle- 
rider, and form a concensus of equine and 
human opinions which would revolutionize 
legislation in a single campaign. 

The bicycle-rider alone understands by 
personal experience how much more severe 
a strain is put upon the nervous system by 
riding over even a comparatively good 
block pavement, say of wood or hewn 
stone, than by riding over a smooth dirt 
road. The muscular effort required to 
propel his wheel over a hewn-stone or 
wooden-block pavement is much less than 
that required to traverse the same distance 
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over a dirt road with a trifle of dust upon 
its surface; yet any and every wheelman 
will be lIcss tired and exhausted by a 
twenty-mile ride over a dirt road than by 
a ten-mile ride over the very best of block 
pavement. ‘The continual tremor of the 
pavement shocks the nervous system, and 
produces exhaustion much more rapidly 
than considerably more exertion, which 
does not try the nerves, on a dirt road. 
Unquestionably the same effect is produced, 
to some extent, upon horses; for the jar 
and tremor of the load, the constant trem- 
ble and jerking of the wheels, is commu- 
nicated to their nervous systems to a con- 
siderable degree through the harness. Es- 
pecially is this true of the continual jar of 
the wagon-pole, or thills. But in hauling 
either a loaded or light wagon over a bad 
roadway, the incessant jerking, straining, 
rising and falling, bumping, pushing, and 
jarring, seriously ‘affect the nervous as well 
as the muscular system of the horse. 
Nature has made the heavy draft-horse and 
the ordinary working horse with a com- 
paratively stolid nervous system, fitted to 
bear shocks and strains of this sort. Still 
the average life of the work-horse would 
no doubt be considerably increased by the 
general introduction of smooth pavements 
and roads; while the more finely organ- 
ized and comparatively nervous fast-trotter 
and thoroughbred, as is well known by 
horsemen, feel severely the effect of trav- 
elling over even the best of stone or other 
block pavements, 

The bicycle-rider also appreciates how 
much more rapidly the jars and shocks of 
a block pavement wear out the running 
parts of a vehicle than much more severe 
service over smooth and clastic dirt, gravel, 
macadam, or asphalt road-beds. No other 
vehicle is constructed with anything like 
as much care as the bicycle. Its parts re- 
guire the nicest mechanical adjustment and 
most accurate fitting. It is so constructed 
that, as a whole, it is like a fine steel 
s ring, to take up and resist all shocks and 
tremors. Its bearing surface is shod with 
a soft and thick rubber tire. The weight 
of its rider is carefully adjusted upon a 
separate spring, to avoid strain upon the 
body of the vehicle. Compared with the 
bicycle, the very best carriage for horses is 
a rude and clumsy machine. But a bicycle 
will wear out more than four times as fast 
when ridden continually over paved streets 
than when ridden over even the worst of 
ridable dirt roads. That the same effect is 
produced upon carriages every observant 
carriage-maker and repairer knows. The 


carriage of the city man, who drives over 
even the best of stone and wood pave- 
ments, requires more repairs per thousand 
miles of travel, and wears out in much less 
time than the carriage of the country resi- 
dent, even where the country roads are 
comparatively poor. It is the continual 
rattle and tremor which kill the life of the 
city carriage. The country carriage has 
occasional severer shocks and much heavier 
strains; but usually its wheels. run upon 
yielding and elastic dirt, and it does not 
have to contend with tremor, that prime 
cause of loosened nuts, rickety joints, and 
general rapid disintegration. 

In many parts of the West, thirty miles 
a day. is considered good average speed for 
a week’s journey by a first-rate horse or 
span of horses, with a light travelling 
buggy or wagon, or one hundred and 
eighty milesina week. With loads, ateam 
will do well to average eighteen or twenty 
miles a day. With first-class macadam or 
gravel roads nearly double these distances 
may be travelled with more than double 
loads, and with less fatigue and wear and 
tear. There is no other public improve- 
ment which pays farmers, rural villages, 
and all country towns and dwellers so large 
a percentage of profit as first-class roads. 
Those seasons of the year when mud and 
water have made the poor country roads 
impassable, or nearly so, are the very sea- 
sons when the farmer who is blessed with 
good roads can obtain at his market village 
the highest cash prices for everything and 
anything he has to sell. The village 
which has good roads reaching out in all 
directions into the country maintains there- 
by a perpetual market, is easily and con- 
stantly supplied, and suffers the least loss 
of trade during the fall and spring rains. 
On the other hand, the village which has 
poor country roads pays extra high prices 
for all sorts of supplies during the wet 
seasons, experiences great stagnations of 
trade, at least twice annually, and its sur- 
rounding farmers miss their very best 
market season, —a_ season, too, when the 
weather and the condition of the ground 
keep them idle, and when they could, if 
they had good roads, best afford to spend 
their time going to market. Good, hard, 
smooth, and reliable country roads are of 
more value to the average country village 
than a railroad connection. They are an 
almost necessary adjunct to a railroad con- 
nection. Therefore the making of good 
country roads is one of the most important 
reforms to which public attention can pos- 


sibly be directed. 
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The writer hereof was the first bicycle- 
rider in his State. Bicycle-riding naturally 
led his attention to the subject of roads and 
pavements; and then to a study of the 
highway laws of the State, as likely to con- 
tain the causes why his State was so lamen- 
tably deficient in good roads. He investi- 
gated the market prices and produce trade 
of villages which had good roads and of 
those which had bad roads. He ascertained 
the average expenditure made on old roads 
which were in bad condition; and found 
that enough money and labor had been ex- 
pended on nearly every road in the State 
which has been in existence twenty to 
twenty-five years to have made it in the be- 
ginning a first-class gravel road, and kept 
it in good repair ; that is, that in an average 
period of twenty to twenty-five years, ac- 
cording to locality and population, a first- 
class gravel road, kept in good repair, actu- 
ally costs less than the average poor, sandy, 
muddy, and otherwise execrable country 
road. He found that, in this and other 
States, one prime reason for bad roads is 
the system by which farmers and country 
residents are allowed to ** work out” their 
road taxes, instead of paying them in money, 
and with this money hiring the construction 
and repair of good roads. If the tax-payers 
of cities were allowed to ** work out” their 
street taxes we should never have paved, or 
sewered, or gas-lighted streets. 

Where this system prevails, the farmers 
assemble and make a holiday affair of 
scraping a little dirt in the middle of the 
road, where it will do ieast good and most 
harm, rendering the road for the time worse 
than ever; and then it is neglected for 
another year. Under this system, the older 
a road is the worse it becomes — at least it 
grows no better. What money is paid is 
also almost invariably wasted. The road- 
master is elected for his popularity on 
account of his letting the farmers off 
easily ; and he never is a practical, skilled 
road-maker. 

But where the system of requiring road 
taxes to be paid in cash prevails, the shrewd 
farmers insist upon getting the worth of 
their money in good roads. They look 
more closely after public expenditures than 
any other class of tax-payers. This cash 
system leads directly to good, substantial, 
hard, well-drained roads ; and skilled road- 
makers are chosen to expend the public 
money. Itistheonlytruesystem. It leads 
to double good, — the reduction of taxation 
tothe lowest practicable limit, and to the 
wise expenditure of every cent that is raised. 
Where it is connected with a law which 
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will allow townships to issue bonds to an 
amount not exceeding in any one year five 
per cent. of their assessed valuation. in 
bonds running not less than ten nor more 
than fifteen years, for the construction of 
macadam or gravel roads, with the privi- 
lege of collecting toll upon such roads for 
the first ten years after their construction, 
the tolls collected to be used to keep the 
roads in repair, and pay interest on the 
bonds, the surplus to go to a sinking-fund, 
so that the roads will become free at the 
end of ten years, and the ordinary taxation 
will by that time pay for them, the result 
is the almost immediate construction of 
from one to four or five first-class roads 
thrcugh each township, and this without 
any increase of highway taxation, and 
generally with some reduction. 

Convinced of these facts, the writer be- 
gan, some years ago, the publication in 
the newspapers of this State of articles dis- 
cussing the highway laws, roads and road- 
making, the best material and modes of 
construction for pavements, etc., and the 
propriety of legislating, in cities and by the 
State, to compel the use of wide tires for 
wagons. This discussion rapidly pro- 
duced an effect upon public opinion. Farm- 
ers’ clubs in several counties took up the 
topic, and became strong advocates of 
reform. The last Legislature amended the 
highway law so that townships may, by 
vote, adopt the cash highway tax system. 
The subject of paving after scientific and 
sanitary methods has been actively dis- 
cussed in the writer’s home city, and the 
authorities are now, a majority of them, in 
favor of adopting new and better methods. 
One of the countics of the State has voted 
to bond itself in the sum of one hundred 
thousand dollars, to be expended in mak- 
ing macadam and gravel roads. The wide 
wagon-tire theory has become so popular 
that one great factory is devoted exclusively, 
and several others partially, to the manu- 
facture and sale of wagons with three-inch 
tires, and trucks with four-inch tires; and 
the city of Detroit has enacted an ordi- 
nance requiring the use of such tires on 
and after January, 1883. The newspapers 
of this State vigorously continue the discus- 
sion on the right side. 

One of the singular and amusing facts 
of this movement is that the reform has 
taken hold strongest in counties «nd cities 
where there are few or no bicycle-riders. 
The county which has bonded itself, and 
several others which are discussing the 
propriety of following its example, are 
almost strangers to the wheel, since the 
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wheel only goes where there are already 
good roads. Another of the amusing 
aspects of the matter is the fact that the 
Chicago Tribune, and the Chicago Times, 
at the very time when they were almost 
daily sneering at and ridiculing the bicycle 
and its riders, fell into my trap, and pub- 
lished vigorous editorials, rehashing my 
arguments and facts in favor of a reform in 
the highway laws and highway construction. 
So, also, did many journals in this State. 
In one column would be found sneering 
references to the bicycling fraternity, while 
in another they urged the bicycler’s reasons 
and facts in favor of that particular reform 
in highway legislation which all bicyclers 
most earnestly advocate and desire, —a 
reform which will, when it is accomplished, 
make the bicycle the most common, as it 
will be the finest and best, of our ordinary 
road vehicles; for the bicycle is the ve- 
hicle of luxurious roads, and of the highest 
civilization. While it is the poor man’s 
horse and carriage, it cannot exist at all in 
a country of poor roads. It cannot run in 
sand, in mud, over stony roads, or over 
rough roads. But where there are good, 
smovth, well-drained roads, there it. will 
abound, and be used for both business and 
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ALL young men who engage in athletic 


oo 
contests are familiaf-with the peculiar 
sense of discomfort: and air-hunger which 
accompany the first few moments of strong 
effort. As the muscles stretch to their 
work and the eager thought speeds on to- 
ward the expectant goal, the complex 
machinery of the body is not brought up to 
speed-time in an instant, but, here and there, 
the tardy parts creak and strain as they 
gradually swing into line and take on their 
new pace. The breathing becomes rapid, 
and yet there is a feeling of suffocation. 
The nostrils no longer suffice, and the 
mouth is forced open by the panting air. 
The heart is felt pounding against the 
chest-wall, and the red blood-tides are 
throbbing oppressively in every vessel of 
the body. The temples are bound by en- 
circling bands. There is a tightening 
around the roots of the tongue. The 
cheeks are flushed, while a white zone 
round the mouth flies a danger-signal. 
The muscles begin to weaken, and the pace 
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pleasure. In a State of good roads, its 
riders will take long tours ; and the doctor, 
lawyer, merchant, mechanic, tourist, and 
even many farmers, will use it as their 
cheapest, swiftest, easiest, and most dura- 
ble vehicle. And the tricycle for women 
and old men, and many others, will soon 
become familiar objects on the highways 
and village streets. 

With good roads, the average rapidity 
of travel with horses will largely increase. 
Much heavier loads will be hauled. Trans- 
portation will consume less of the farmer’s 
labor and profits. The cost of living in 
villages and cities will diminish, and be 
less liable to needless fluctuations. Farms 
will greatly increase in value; and their 
nearness to market will not be so essential 
as it now is. The average life of working 
and road horses, and of wagons and car- 
riages of all kinds, will be much enhanced ; 
and life will be better worth living. To 
these reforms the rapidly growing army of 
wheelmen are and will be the most enthu- 
siastic and personally interested contribu- 
tors. We may safely count every one of 
their votes upon the right side of these 
issues, however much they may differ 
otherwise. 

President Bates. 


D. 


must be slowed, or else another series of 
symptoms, of greater gravity, appear. The 
beginning weakness increases to dizziness 
and faintness. There is a ringing in the 
ears. Darkness gathers before thé eyes, 
which seem starting from their sockets. 
There may be a tinge of nausea, and even 
vomiting or complete unconsciousness may 
prostrate the man. Suppose the athlete is 
wise, however, and, knowing his own 
powers, husbands them with judicious care. 
In such a man the initial sense of discom- 
fort soon yields to one of comfort. The 
breathing becomes slower. The chest 
heaves and falls with regular powerful 
thythm. The mouth is closed, the nostrils 
dilated. The pulse at the wrist beats 
strong and full. The blood courses freely 
to every nook and cranny, through every 
straining muscle, carrying fresh vigor and 
new energy. This toning up of the body ; 
this whipping into line of all the forces 
until they pull together. rejoicing in the 
harmony of unison, is familiarly known 
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as getting one’s ‘“‘second wind.” The 
breathing, which before was quick, impul- 
sive, irregular, and insufficient, has become 
slower, rhythmical, regular, and sufficient, 
while the athlete himself feels a glow of 
body which fits him to battle for life. 

Now, what is this second wind? Natur- 
ally our attention is first directed to the 
mechanism of breathing itself, and we 
note that the act, which was distressful a 
moment ago, is now easy and agreeable, 
and one might think that new facilities for 
admitting air into the chest were acquired 
by exercise. It is a well-known fact that 
proper exercise will, in course of time, 
expand the chest, and thus increase the 
breathing capacity; but the second wind 
can hardly be attributed to a temporary 
arrangement of this sort, because often- 
times more air will pass into the lungs per 
minute during the panting stage than dur- 
ing the subsequent stage of quiet, regular 
breathing. 

The mere expansion of the chest, and 
admission of air into the Jungs, however, 
are only one phase of the function of res- 
piration. When air has penctrated into 
the thin, walled chambers of the lungs, there 
occurs a subtle exchange of vaporous 
gases between the air and the blood which 
flows through its delicate channels. The 
blood seizes all the oxygen it can carry, and 
conveys it away into the system where it 
is needed. In order, therefore, for the 
breathing to be complete and satisfactory, 
there must be not only a plentiful supply 
of fresh air, rich in oxygen, but also a 
swift-lowing and abundant current of 
blood to carry that oxygen to the tissues 
which demand it. That this blood-cur- 
rent may be free and copious, there must 
be a strong, sturdy heart, which shrinks at 
no work and yields to no fatigue. With 
the air-tubes wide open, and the breezes 
from the North Pole sweeping through 
them, a man will pant when the blood 
stream lags. 

It is, then, obvious that the chief essen- 
tial to a sound second wind is a strong, 
healthy heart. The first effect of sudden 
effort is to disturb the working pressure of 
the heart by changes in the position of 
the body and by the movements of the 
muscles. Then, again, the effort produccs 
an immediate increase in the consumption 
of the tissues and of the stored oxygen. 
The jealous sentinels who guard this pre- 
cious reserve begin to telegraph their 
danger signals. As in a well-organized 
fire-alarm system, the messages are sct fly- 
ing in all directions. The respiratory 
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muscles spring into harness, and the heart 
is roused by powerful impulses. The 
heart, however, is a very conservative 
organ, and seems to have a proper appre- 
ciation of its own dignity. ~It possesses an 
immense amount of reserve energy, and is 
able to meet great emergencies; but, like 
the heavy draft-horse, it gathers itself 
slowly, drawing the traces taut and feel- 
ing the load which tempts its power. Dur- 
ing this interval, when the heart is measur- 
ing itself for the new work, the athlete 
sullers and pants. Soon the new adjust- 
ments are accomplished. The rich blood 
is surging through the lungs and whirling 
out into the body. The man has caught 
his second wind and has ceased panting. 

This is the picture of healthful, legiti- 
mate sport with all the intoxicating exhila- 
ration of rivalry and contest. Unfortu- 
nately, however, all hearts are not strong, 
and are unable to stand up under the bur- 
den of, sudden effort. They sink in weak- 
ness, and flutter a pitiful protest against 
the cruel work imposed upon them. 

A short time since, two. fine-looking, 
broad-chested lads ran after a car in which 
I was riding, and, entering, sat beside me. 
One of them, after drawing a few full 
deep breaths, became quiet and calm, as 
if he had merely walked to the car. The 
other lad, however, was distressed. His 
checks were flushed, but his lips were 
waxy white, and his panting breath was 
audible to the entire car for many minutes. 
It was his heart which was suffering and 
uttering its warnings. Such a boy carries 
his life in his own hands. <A panting 
breath is the plaint of a feeble heart. 

In 1871 the famous English oarsman, 
Renforth, fell dead in his boat before he 
had rowed a quarter of a mile in a great 
international race. He did not get his 
second wind.. They said his lungs were 
found congested at the autopsy. Owing to 
some faulty mechanism, the heart was un- 
able to pump out from the lungs on the one 
side as fast as it pumped in on the other, 
and, finally, overcome by too great obstruc- 
tion, and by the sudden effort of rowing, 
it ceased ‘to beat, — the oarsman was dead. 

We are preaching no crusade against 
proper sports, however, for we enjoy therm 
and have shared in them; but, writing as 
we are, for the bicycle world, and for 
those who are apt to engage in hot con- 
tests, we wish merely to warn the panters 
that the quiet breathers are dangerous com- 
pany for them unless they go slowly and 
walk the steep hills. 

G. M. Garland. 














SOME LAWS OF MUSCULARITY. 


THE morality of muscle-men (no reflec- 
tion upon the Musselmen of the Orient), 
who have obtained notoriety by feats of 
strength, has not been a subject of special 
thanksgiving on the part of the clergy. The 
muscle-men may have found a grim satis- 
faction, and enjoyed a quiet revenge, in the 
thought that so few of the clergy have been 
blessed with special physical endowments 
for their work. The full-grown, manly 
man should be well developed in both the 
higher an: lower nature, and it is surpris- 
ing to how great an extent the one will 
affect the other ; for a healthy, hearty body 
has much to do with a healthy, hearty 
morality. It is now an open secret that 
vestrymen and church committees have at 
length discovered that better work can be 
done, and more of it, by a healthy, mus- 
cular man, than by a lean, lank dyspeptic, 
whose blue Monday casts a shadow over 
half the week, or a pinched, professional- 
visaged dominie who lives under the per- 
petual cloud of incipient nervous prostra- 
tion, and whose sermons and piety take 
on the same sickly hue. 

After careful examination and proof by 
experience of the benefits to be derived from 
the use of the bicycle, Iam induced to write 
to the fraternity, remembering that the 
minister is so much an animal that the 
best results, mental, moral, and religious, 
lie in close relation to the health, strength, 
and vigor of his physical system. 

The Popular Science Monthly has 
recently published a very interesting paper, 
by Dr. Emile Du Bois Reymond, read 
about a year ago before a military medical 
socicty in Berlin, in which he gives the 
results of a careful study of the eflects, and 
the philosophy of the effects of exercise. 
He says, ‘* By this word we understand the 
frequent repetition of a more or less com- 
plicated action of the body, with the co- 
operation of the mind, or of an action of the 
mind alone, for the purpose of being able 
to perform it better.” 

‘¢ The Romans obtained such perfection 
of physical manhood, through the exercise 
to which they were subjected in daily drill, 
that Gibbon says ‘they anciently named 
their army xercétus, from the methodical 
drill demanded every day of the soldier in 
the development of a strong manhood.’” 
They were athletes in courage, endurance, 
and hope, as well as in muscular powers. 


He regards man not merely as a ma- 
chine, but as a self-improving machine, 
which, by frequent exercise in labors, be- 
comes stronger and more capable of endur- 
ing greater labor. 

The Greeks found fault with the gym- 
nasts who trained the boxers to engage in 
their national sports, that they merely de- 
veloped the muscles of the chest and arms, 
and that the untrained muscles shrunk 
away until the entire man was enfeebled. 
Exercise is so much a law of healthy 
development that, even when freed from 
disease, unused muscles pine away or 
become powerless, as is the case with the 
muscles of the ear in most men, and as 
every surgeon knows to be the case when 
the muscles of the limbs ure confined by 
bandages; while by frequent service in 
labor they become stronger and capable of 
enduring greater labor. 

Drs. Ludwig and Sadler have shown 
that the blood flows richer and freer 
through the vessels of the working mus- 
cles, and that the motions of the joints are 
made easier by new chemical secretions 
which are induced thereby, said needful 
secretions being created to a very limited 
extent, or ceasing entirely, where exer- 
cise is omitted. Hence the stiffening of the 
joints of old people or persons of sedentary 
habits. 

It is equally true that the cfficiency of all 
the glands of the body is greatly increased, 
and that the nervous system shares fully as 
much as the muscular, in the beneficial 
results of systematic. exercise. 

The nerves transmit the impulse from 
mind to muscle, from brain to body, as 
when one runs or leaps. Johann Miiller, 
in his /7and-book of Physiology, says: 
‘¢Improvement by exercise often consists 
nearly as much in the suppression of unes- 
sential by-motions as in acquiring dexterity 
in necessary motions.”  ‘ 

Observe the active boy, who for the first 
time raises himself by ¢his hands up a hang- 
ing rope or ladder ; although it is of no use 
to him in the attempt, yet his arms and legs 
shake and fly at every grasp ; but after a few 
weeks of exercise he holds the hips firm and 
knees, feet, and joints of his closely locked 
legs tautly extended, whilst the extra 
motions that made him so awkward have 
entirely disappeared. The suppression of 
this by-motion furnishes u:iconsciously to us 
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a marked feature of the pleasing appear- 
ance of a well-drilled soldier, the skilled 
gymnast, or the cultivated man. 

Under continuous severe exertions, as in 
mountain climbing and long walks, the 
heart begins to beat faster and more strong- 
ly, and oppression of the breath is felt be- 
cause the heart participates in the by-mo- 
tion whichexercise alone can correct and 
diminish. The necessity and advantage of 
exercise are further shown by the readiness 
of the turner, machinist, watch-maker, 
glass-blower, and other trainel laborers ; 
in the skill of the surgeon, writer and 
artist; in knitting, sewing, and perform- 
ance on musical instruments, singing, 
etc.; all the nerves, as well as all the 
muscles, being capable of high devel- 
opment, obtain deftness and strength under 
training. It is this that sharpens and cor- 
rects the musical ear and teaches to per- 
ceive over-tones, inexact intervals, slight 
dissonances, etc. The same rule holds in 
regard to the memory, an illustration of 
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which is found in the case of Robert Brown, 
who, through exercise of his faculties, 
came to retain the names and peculiarities 
of twenty-five thousand species of plants. 

An attempt to revive physical training, 
which has greatly declined in our day, and 
specially so in our land, has been made by 
the athletic exercises of foot-ball and row- 
ing clubs in our colleges, by a revival of 
English sports in that country, by German 
Turning, the Health lift, and by the Swedish 
movement cure; the last two being used 
chiefly medicinally, and consisting of the 
performance of various physical exercises 
in extremely simple though varied mo- 
tions. 

The more evenly effort is distributed 
over the entire body,—muscle, nerve, brain, 
and blood, —the better the results attained. 

The advocates of the bicycle claim, and 
my experience leads me to confirm the state- 
ment, that this is supplied by its use better 
than by any other means. 


S. L. Gracey. 


THE PULPIT AND THE WHEEL. 


Ir is a welcome and refteshing sight to 
see that the bicycle is becoming more popu- 
lar with members of the cloth. 

Theologians, as a class, belong to the con- 
servative of the conservatives, and are usu- 
ally the last to enter upon any new depart- 
ure either in precept or practice; but in 
this matter of mounting the winged horse 
of the nineteenth century they show a truly 
progressive spirit. 

Not only do they stand and admire the 
bicyclist as he spins by like the wind; not 
only do they break the tenth command- 
ment whenever their eyes are permitted to 
fall upon his shining steed; but many of 
them, with equal presumption, have dared 
to break through the restraints which so- 
ciety has cast about them, and had the im- 
pertinence to straddle the wheel, like other 
independent and sensible men. 

The bicycle is an innovation, and as such 
must elbow its way through many stupid 
prejudices. That there are such prejudices 
no clerical wheelman will doubt, —he has 
run into them too often to be ignorant on 
this point ;—but it is equally evident that 
they are fast dying out. They are too su- 
perficial to be long-lived. 

Not only the minister, but professional 


men of every stamp, are apt to encounter 
some of these prejudices when taking to 
the wheel. _ 

In the first place, the man of refinement 
and studious habits must overcome his own 
feelings with regard to the supposed impro- 
priety of such a step. To him, as to the 
untutored public generally, riding a bicy- 
cle seems more or less boyish, undignified, 
and beneath the notice of a full-grown, 
thoughtful, sober man. He feels, more- 
over, when perched in high air that he is 
making a considerable spectacle of him- 
self, and needlessly eliciting public remark ; 
both of which sensations are not agreeable 
to men of tender sensibilities. But these 
feelings soon wear off. When a man once 
experiences the pleasure and profit of bicy- 
cling, he rises above all these introductory 
experiences, and views the subject rather 
from a practical than a sentimental stand- 
point. He gets used to the staring crowd, 
for they give him no annoyance when his 
evolutions are well executed, and he soon 
learns the wholesome lesson of manly in- 
dependence and disregard for a misguided 
public opinion. 

Now, if this is the general experience of 
such men as lawyers, teachers, and the 
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like, what must be the sensations of a min- 
ister, who ventures to follow nature in pref- 
erence to the baseless conventionalities of 
society ! The average clergyman is invested 
with a false dignity, which is either self- 
assumed or thrust upon hin by the over- 
sanctimoniousness of religious people. 
Ilis office tends to make an unreal man 
of him; to make him appear more digni- 
fied than he actually is; to clothe him with 
a solemnity which is comely enough in the 
pulpit, but simply frightful on the street. 

Now, then, under such conditions of life, 
and surrounded by such a false atmosphere, 
it requires no little moral courage for ‘* our 
beloved pastor” to vault into his saddle and 
whiz past some of the shocked and sen- 
timental sisters of his congregation. His 
utter worldliness becomes the general 
theme of parish conversation, and not a 
few of the saints are ready to predict his 
downfall. 

Until society is sufficiently instructed as 
to the value of the bicycle, and learns also 
that ministers are made of the same flesh 
and blood with themselves, our clerical 
brother will certainly be the target of criti- 
cism and the occasion of many a_ smile. 
The times are growing better, however, in 
this respect. 

The era of staring at wheelmen is about 
over, and the increasing number of minis- 
terial bicyclists indicates a rapid improve- 
ment in public opinion and the speedy ex- 
tension of common-sense. 

The people are learning to see that the 
bicycle has a grace and dignity’of its own, 
and that a minister can make a most im- 
posing appearance if he knows how to 
manage his machine, and pays a proper 
attention to his dress and carriage. If his 
pantaloons are too short for him, and he 
persists in wearing coat-tails, in place of 
the neat and snug roundabout, we do not 
wonder that the risibles of the community 
are excited. 

If he is a novice, and in the attempt to 
take off his hat to a lady, indulges in a 
**header,” no one will question that his 
actions are very undignified, and the spec- 
tators may be pardoned, if, on the Sabbath, 
their thoughts carry them back to the sad 
occasion when their pastor’s heels were in 
the air and his mouth in the dust. 

Every minister should remember that 
ease and grace in riding the bicycle will go 
very far to his credit, whereas any awk- 
wardness in his conspicuous position is 
sure to make him a laughing-stock. His 
practising need not be done in public any 
more than his sermon-writing. 


THE PULPIT AND THE WILEL. 


Bicycling is a sport both innocent and 
healthful, and supplics a want deeply felt 
in ministerial life and labor. Mental rec- 
reation and bodily exercise are requisite 
to interesting preaching and successful pas- 
toral work, and both of these are comprised 
in the modern bicycle. 

As a solitary land sport, this pastime is 
unexcelled. I am aware that horseback- 
riding combines these two elements of ex- 
ercise and pleasure, but horseback-riding 
grows monotonous unless one has a com- 
panion; but the bicycle never fails in 
interest. 

A man is obliged to keep his mind upon 
it, for no one knows what a minute may 
bring forth. Then the consciousness of pro- 
pelling yourself, of generating your own mo- 
mentum, is an unceasing source of delight. 

A peculiar exhilaration comes from this 
sport, which cannot be expressed in words, 
and is best represented by the word ‘* fly- 
ing.” The rider feels like a bird, light and 
airy; for, on a smooth and level road, a 
slight expenditure of effort carries him 
forward at a very brisk rate. This life- 
giving sensation is just what a jaded, ner- 
vously worn-out clergyman needs. It re- 
plenishes his elasticity; makes him feel 
like a boy again ; and turns ** blue Monday ” 
into a carnival of delight. 

Fortunately, the devil has not captured 
this modern sport as yet, and compelled 
the ministry to recuperate in horse-cars. 
Bicycling to-day is in the hands of the re- 
spectable classes of socicty, and if men in 
professional life will generally enter the 
ranks, as well as young gentlemen of wealth 
and leisure, I see no reason why this pleas- 
ant pastime should not maintain its present 
high moral tone to the end of time. 

As an exercise bicycling is mild and 
agreeable, though a man can put as much 
work into it as he pleases. The movement 
of the feet upon the pedals is natural, and 
resembles such as a man makes in ascend- 
ing a flight of stairs. 

For men of sedentary life a bicycle is the 
best of medicine; it certainly has this vir- 
tue, of compelling the rider to heed the 
scriptural command, * In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread.” My firm belief 
is, that if bicycles were more generally used 
by American preachers, there would be 
fewer hollow chests, round shoulders, sen- 
sitive stomachs, and torpid livers; these 
would be superseded by strong muscles, 
clearer heads, sweeter tempers, less ,sopo- 
rific sermons, and all for the price of one 
pint of sperm-oil a year. 


Fohn L. Scudder. 





SOME METHODISTIC EXPERIENCES. 


We had just sold our Canadian French 
¢* Jennie,” —a reliable little horse, which 
had carried the writer on many a fishing 
and hunting trip, apostolic and otherwise. 
A few months passed, during which certain 
inconveniences were felt, the value of 
horses discussed, and eulogies of Jennie 
were frequently spoken. These and kin- 
dred topics were one day matters of dis- 
cussion in the domestic council-hall, when 
from the feminine side there came an ex- 
clamation, ‘* Husband, why not get a bi- 
cycle?” How little the speaker knew of 
what was involved in those words, — of 
long days and nights of unshared pleas- 
ures! How little any of us know, etc. 
We neither of us knew much about the 
bicycle. We had a faint recollection of 
reading in the Léterary World a review 
of Mr. Chandler’s interesting little book, 
A Bicycle Tour in England and Wales; 
but unfortunately had never lived where 
we had seen the noiseless steed move 
smoothly by. So we had much to learn 


(as we still have). 


The suggestion before-mentioned was 
worth thinking over. So I wrote for in- 
formation, which, on receiving, we sat our- 
selves down to study. About the same 
time we read of an eminent Chicago Doc- 
tor of Divinity, who, as delegate to a relig- 
ious gathering in London, expected to 
cross the sea, and intended (as he after- 
wards did) to run over southern Scotland 
and through England, then, crossing the 
English channel, tour through certain parts 
of the continent. The land part ‘of all 
this was to be by bicycle. Our vision was 
widening. To be ignorant of a picce of 
mechanism possessing such marvellous 
possibilities was shameful? A visit to the 
largest and most interesting bicycle ware- 
rooms in Boston followed. I cannot well 
forget the feeling of awe that held me, as 
with rustic simplicity I gazed around. 

Were we indeed to be released from 
what that Western professor termed bond- 
age to the horse? But then I asked mysclf, 
how can a man sustain himself, or, rather, 
how can these two wheels, one in advance 
of the other, keep their forward move- 
ment without constant and unexpected 
throws (throes)? The feeling of awe was 
changed to other feelings when invited to 
‘*try it.” And in the school I found there 


were additional subjects concerning which 
my knowledge was greatly circumscribed. 
I had shot wild ducks when facing a freez- 
ing ‘* nor’-wester;” I had, when alone, 
sailed a boat on the open Atlantic when it 
seemed as if the cave of Zolus was empty ; 
I had —- but what’s the use? —I had never 
attempted anything just like this. How 
shall I clearly recount the exertions, the 
mishaps, the failures, the dubious suc- 
cesses, when the trembling tyro tried to 
trust the wheel? One day, descending the 
stairs, I asked a well-known expert, ** Did 
you ever know of any one earnestly at- 
tempting to learn, and failing ?” —** Never,” 
was the firm rejoinder. That was enough. 
Others had, why not I? Then I would 
endeavor to rise to the occasion; but, like 
water (it was perspjring weather, hence 
the simile), would ie alevel. It was dis- 
couraging. I fought my fears, shed blood 
and perspiration; looked up at the pict- 
ure of the nice young man sitting so se- 
renely on his bicycle; on rising from the 
floor, would slowly spell out something 
about going one hundred miles a day ; but, 
like the deacon getting up a sermon, felt no 
inspiration. I rested between my times of 
trying by reading of the way to do it. 
Every scrap in papers or books intended 
for beginners was eagerly seized upon, and 
carefully and repeatedly read. Some para- 
agraphs were read so often that they en- 
stamped themselves in the memory, and I 
could descant most fluently, to those who 
knew nothing of bicycling, on how we 
bicyclers did it, long “before I could do it 
myself. At times L.was in despair. Was 
I on the verge of my first defeat in athlet- 
ics? Must I give itup? Never. I had, 
a few years before, succeeded in learning 
to walk, and this involved similar diffi- 
culties and principles. Obedience to the 
ancient jingle about trying again met with 
areward. At last, at last, T could sit on 
the pig-skin with something that resembled 
calm confidence, keep my feet moving, 
steer clear of posts and walls, and dis- 
mount by the pedal ; but I could not mount 
without help. Iam almost ashamed to state 
how much I stood upon the step, not dar- 
ing to lift myself over into the saddle; but 
there came an hour when I achieved the 
feat which most bicyclers long remember, 
I lifted myself over into the saddle, was 
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comfortably seated, and riding before I 
knew it; but my triumph was chastened 
by the fact that the machine was a forty- 
six-inch, while my regular size was a fifty- 
inch. 

Nevertheless, that very day I ordered 
my bicycle, and was impatient for its ar- 
rival and clear weather; both events con- 
veniently following each other. The ar- 
rival of that machine was an important 
event. The crate was no sooner in the 
house than the machine was rolled out; 
but the master of the house looked upon a 
piece of mechanism which was 42s master. 
Then began road practice. The first 
mount was delayed by needless fears, and 
simple lack of confidence zx the bicycle, 
quite as much as in myself. 

Upon first mounting my fifty-inch on the 
road, without any help, I was so aston- 
ished when I found myself in the saddle, 
that, unwarily putting a foot in between 
spokes, with startling suddenness I found 
myself examining the character of the soil ; 
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THE BICYCLE FOR PHYSICIANS. 


but the worst was over. I kept taking my 
road practice on level ground and in se- 
clusion — 


‘* At five o’clock in the morning.” 


Before I was anywhere near out of my 
novitiate, I read in our local paper that 
‘*—-is practising bicycle riding early of 
mornings. He bids fair to be an expert 
rider.” As the journalist who wrote this 
knew nothing about the bicycle, and had 
never seen me riding, I was much encour- 
aged by this, and it has been of great ad- 
vantage to me in my subsequent wheeling 
career. 

Then followed the riding up of gradual 
ascents, with equally gradual success. 
Then short runs of two and more miles, 
and I began to use my bicycle in my regu- 
lar business, which I have kept up ever 
since, with increasing interest and never- 
ceasing exhilaration. 


S. Hamilton Day. 


THE BICYCLE FOR PHYSICIANS. 


A MeEpIcAL friend said lately, in a con- 
versation in which he expressed a wish to 
learn to ride a bicycle for pleasure, ** But 
I could make no practical use of it in a 
business way.” 

A few minutes’ conversation, however, 
brought the acknowledgment that even sit- 
uated as he is, and judging from a strictly 
utilitarian point of view, the bicycle would 
be a useful addition to his means of loco- 
motion. He is a young man, and is well 
started in a city practice; but living in the 
outskirts of the city, in the midst of a large, 
thickly settled suburban territory, he has 
calls that take him four, five, and more 
miles from his office. Of course one could 
hardly expect him to make his morning 
and afternoon calls ** about town” on a 
bicycle, at the present stage of growth of 
the machine; for as near perfect as the 
bicycle seems at present, the future will, 
without doubt, show some improvements. 
But how often after a busy day, toward 
sundown, when his horses are tired, and he 
still has that ** country patient” to visit, 
only those who have had the experience 
know how one dreads to drive a jaded 
horse out and back four or five miles. 


But another horse is not readily obtained, 
to say nothing of the expense, and so 
*¢ Dobbin” or ** Dolly ” has to do the jour- 
ney, and the sympathetic master urges 
them on with a prick of conscience at each 
request for more speed. 

The fortunate rider of the bicycle at such 
atime puts his horse in the stable, hangs 
his country satchel over his shoulder, 
mounts his *‘ silent steed,” and glides along 
over the road with such a feeling of pleas- 
ure and such speed that he wonders if all 
riders have the exhilarating pleasure he 
feeis at that moment, or whether a special 
boon has been given him, which enables 
him to nearly realize, what he imagines 
the birds feel in flying. Or perhaps he 
has not found time until so late that he 
concludes to wait until morning, and go 
out early before breakfast. Now, an early 
morning drive is pleasant ; but he who has 
mounted a bicycle, and ridden over a good 
road, say ten miles, between six and seven, 
or earlier, on a fresh, bright morning, will 
be quite sure to enjoy another such ride at 
the first opportunity. 

The foregoing remar!:s were made to my 
friend. He was also reminded with what 
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irregularity our work comes, so that for 
one week our ‘‘horse-power” is over- 
worked, and then for a couple of weeks 
perhaps there is just enough work. A 
few rides on the bicycle during the busy 
weck keeps the horse or horses in good 
condition. 

I suggested to him, also, that as soon as 
he was a little expert with his machine, 
its use at night would often save time 
and trouble, it being much easier for 
him to light his lamp and mount his 
bicycle, which is always standing ready at 
hand, than to go around to his stable and 
wait for a sleepy hostler. 

Also, when he had a case some distance 
from home, where he must remain into the 
night, with an uncertainty as to when he 
can get away, he could have no anxiety 
with a bicycle standing in a corner, as he 
often has now, with his horse standing in 
the street waiting for him. 

After I had started his thoughts in the 
right direction, my friend found his own 
mind so active in regard to the uses of the 
wheel in his practice, that he fairly outran 
my own belief in his ability to get utility 
from it. 

He was ready to say what I knew, but 
had not brought forward, that it might take 
the place of a horse, and with one horse 
and the bicycle he could do his work 


easier than with two horses through nearly 
all the year. For with one horse one can 
do a large amount of work “in town,” 
where the patients are near together, and 
the two, three, or more in the suburbs 
are easily and pleasantly visited with the 
bicycle. 

There are many physicians situated as 
my friend, upon whom the bicycle would 
confer the same advantages. 

There has now been experience enough 
to warrant the assertion that the bicycle 
will prove such a valuable addition to our 
means of getting about that its use will 
rapidly extend, and although at _ first 
thought one might say it could be used 
only by the ‘* country practitioner,” in the 
narrow sense of the term, a little reflection 
will convince one that the ‘ city practi- 
tioner” has a use for it that is well worth 
considering in the strictly practical direction. 

The pleasure from being a rider, the 
agreeable change from carriage-riding, the 
exercising of muscles ordinarily but little 
used by the physician, and thus assisting in 
keeping the balance in the economy so 
necessary for perfect health, and other ad- 
vantages which need not be’ spoken of in 
this connection, lead us to the inevitable 
conclusion that the bicycle will soon be as 
indispensable to the physician as his horse. 

Ff. A. Chase. 


OBSERVATIONS BY THE WAY. 


THREE months’ possession of the ‘ steel 
horse” has opened up many experiences 
altogether unexpected to the writer, some 
of which may not be without interest to the 
readers of Zhe Wheelman. 

It should be premised that a son ten 
years of age is the constant companion of 
every ride, ané that when not riding by my 
side he is invariably in front, for several 
reasons: first, to be under my eye in case 
of danger from any source ; and, secondly, 
that he may determine the rate of speed, 
thus avoiding overtasking. 

We have often been surprised by the 
malice of mean men and dogs towards the 
wheel. Occasionally we have met both 
the pleasure-rider and the teamster, who, 
if appearances could be trusted, would 
enjoy nothing better than to turn upon the 
man and wheel, without caring what the con- 


sequences to either were, provided harm was 
done. Why should this malice exist? We 
cannot understand. Once, within a few feet 
of our own door, as we returned from a brief 
run, a man, an entire stranger, was heard 
to say, ‘* I wish it could be made a crimi- 
nal offence to mount one of them affairs.” 
On another occasion, when riding in Cam- 
bridge, we were confronted by a hack, 
suddenly driven across our course from a 
side street, and when the driver had reached 
a point where the street was entirely block- 
aded he deliberately stopped his horses ; 
but seeing that a space was left between 
the rear wheel of the vehicle and the curb- 
ing wide enough for a possible passage of 
the machine, so controlled his team as to, 
if possible, catch and crush it in the pas- 
sage. Instances of this kind are, however, 
infrequent, and, in the main, evidences 
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of pleasure are manifested by all we 
meet. 

The most risky of all our advent- 
ures have arisen from the sudden rush of 
some large, fearless dog, of size sufficient 
so that the feet of the rider are just at con- 
venient height for him to reach. The es- 
pecial thing to be dreaded is not the 
attempt of the brute to bite; but the fact 
that he seems entirely oblivious of the 
existence of the wheel, and is liable to 
strike it with his full force. 

Is there something in the high perch of 
the rider and the movement of his feet in 
air that is especially irritating to the aver- 
age dog? I have never found the same 
dog inclined to attack the wheelman, if 
passing on foot. Most cases of canine 
attack have, however, been instigated by 
some person, either for malice or mischief. 

This is one side of bicyling; but there 
is another side, most enjoyable from its ex- 
hilaration, novelty, and laughable incidents. 

The little fellow met with an adventure 
which caused him much merriment for a 
time. We were passing a stretch of rather 
rough highway, between twovillages. By 
its side ran a smooth gravel-walk some six 
feet in width, wholly unoccupied, and 
with no discovered reason to expect any 
pedestrian till long after we should have 
passed. The boy took the walk, and had 
nearly passed the bad road, when a woman 
of portly dimensions, with a huge folded 
umbrella, and fluent tongue, appeared on 


LOOK HAPPY. 


the scene. Spying the coming wheel, her 
umbrella, grasped in both hands, was held 
horizontally across the walk, her: voice was 
lifted up like ** a pelican in the wilderness,” 
and she boldly advanced to the fray. The 
outrageous manner of the attack aroused 
the courage of the lad, and, putting his 
‘* steed” to his best paces, he went directly 
for the enemy. She endured the prospect 
till wheel and rider were within eight or 
ten feet, and then beat a hasty retreat, 
hurling a volley of sharp words at the 
laughing boy as he sped on his way. 

Riding with a boy of ten is not, after all, 
devoid of comfort, except the larger wheel- 
man is jealous of his laurels; for, as a rule, 
the interest of ail who look on is with the 
child. And from the child who shouts 
** See that little fellow beat the big one,” to 
the gentleman who encouragingly says, ** Go 
it, little boy !” and the lady who is overheard 
exclaiming, “See the little boy, how he 
rides !” or,‘* How can hekeep up so well?” 
both riders will feel that they receive only 
a kindly welcome. 

Our conclusion, then, from our brief ac- 
quaintance with the machine, is, that with 
all its various incidents, pleasurable and 
otherwise, it ‘‘ pays” the professional man 
to bicycle, and, if he has sons of ten years 
or more, nothing can be used to greater 
advantage as a means of recreation, and at 
the same time as an assistant to moral in- 
fluence, than the ‘* wheel.” 

L. A. Bosworth. 


LOOK HAPPY! 


Ear y in my bicycling career, — which, 
Iam happy to say, was during the early 
days of bicycling in America, —a charm- 
ing young lady, to whom I was ‘ talking 
bicycle,” offering her my heartfelt sympathy 
that she was debarred the enjoyment of 
riding the new steed, astonished me by say- 
ing, ** Well! It may be as jolly as you 
say; but I never saw anybody riding a bi- 
cycle yet who looked happy.” 

I have usually found that ‘* the sex ” have 
a high idea of the pleasures of bicycling, 
and acknowledge at once their vexation at 
the cruel fate — or fashion — which prevents 
their participating in them ; and thisremark, 
so different from those I had been used to 
hearing from charming young ladies, made 
quite an impression upon me. 


It frequently came up to me as I rolled 
along on run or tour, and to the remem- 
brance of it is largely due the seraphic smile 
which — almost always — illuminates my 
features as I ride. 

Persistent effort in this direction has so 
formed the hadzt of looking happy, that I 
fancy every observer must see that one 
rider at least of the wheel zs happy. Not 
that I look as happy as I feel. That could 
hardly be expected. The human features 
have limitations upon their powers of ex- 
pressing intense joy, and these limits were 
fixed before bicycles were invented ; conse- 
quently there is no expression equal to the 
task of outwardly showing that serene 
satisfaction which a man, quiet as to his 
conscience, confident as to the staunchness 





LOOK HAPPY. 


of his wheel (and as to the tightness of 
his tire), and sure of a good road _ before 
him, inwardly feels. Some one has said, 
‘¢ There is no expression for perfect happi- 
ness but perfect silence,” and who—that 
moves — attains so nearly to perfect silence 
as the bicycler? 

But the cold, critical, outside world is 
not satisfied with this. Unable to stop you 
to ask, ‘* Aint it hard work?” — ‘+ Don’t it 
tire you?” —** Aint you afraid of falling 

of?”’ etc., —the observer is sure to judge 
as to how you like it by your looks, and it 
therefore becomes every bicycler’s duty to 
look happy. 

I am aware that self-consciousness has 
always been considered a fault, and I real- 
ize how difficult it is to attempt any studied 
regulation of one’s looks without degener- 
ating into an unbecoming affectation, or 
self-satisfied look; but we, who wish that 
the world should know of our felicity, can- 
not but feel the importance of impressing 
upon every wheelman the duty of taking 
this risk, and of looking as happy as he 
can, and no doubt the muscles of the face 
are as capable of development in this way 
as are the muscles of the legs in propelling 
a wheel. 

In fact no less a philosopher than Mr. 
Herbert Spencer:has made this the subject 
of an essay,—‘‘ Personal Beauty,” —in 
which he treats this muscular devclopment 
of the face as learnedly as he does elsewhere 
the dity of happiness. 

The original remark of the lady had near- 
ly faded from mind, or had come to be 
thought of, if at all, as describing an early 
and passing phe ise of bicycling, in which 
all were anxious learners, before any had 
become confident veterans, when, to my sur- 
prise, it was a few weeks since brought 
freshly up, and given added force by its 
repetition from a very different source. 

A gentleman of large experience, who 
has travelled widely, and is by taste and 
occupation a critical observer of men, a 
journalist of ndte, to whom I was sounding 
the praises of bicy cling, finally silenced me 
by saying, ‘* Well, Z want none of it! 
I have observed bicyclers carefully, and I 
never saw a rider yet who looked happy! 
I see them go past on the avenue, and they 
all have the same terribly anxious look.” 

This, from a most competent judge, was 
bad enough ; but a few days later, desiring 
to be photographed mounted on my wheel, 
I was posing, when the artist, holding his 
camera-cap ready for the critical moment, 
startled me out of all propriety, and ban- 
ished the before-mentioned smile, by say- 
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ing, ‘* Now put on your éécycle look, — 
that anxious expression you all have on 
the wheel!” Whether he was in jest or 
in earnest I anxiously wondered, while 
the sun painted the picture, putting, alas! 
the anxiety all in. 

Here, then, we have testimony from 
three widely-separated sources as to the 
unhappy look of bicyclers. 

Can it be true? Is it possible that while 
we are so full of happiness as we sit astride 
our shining steeds we yet bear upon our 
faces signs of fear, discontent, and misery? 

Let us look happy and think of this, 
its causes, its remedy. 

The power of the imagination is some- 
thing enormous. It is but very faintly 
realized’ and can hardly be over-estimated. 
Now, probably the first thought, and the 
strongest one, which strikes a non-bicycler 
upon seeing a man approach delicately 
balanced upon his wheel is, how anxious 
he must be, and Azty for the daring rider 
taking his life in his hand stirs the blood 
until the eyes are befooled and discern deep 
anxiety, feverish fear, in the face of calm 
content. 

We are very apt to see what we look 
for, and the spectator looks for alarm, and 
is sure that he sees it in the placid face, 
just as in a prison, a visitor, seeing the 
chaplain behind the bars, asked his guide 
what that hardened-looking wretch was 
in for, or as visitors to insane asylums 
frequently mistake some of the attendants 
for violently insane patients. 

The imagination, no doubt, has much to 
do with this idea of bicyclers’ anxiety ; but 
this is all the more reason why we should 
look happy, that the preconceived expec- 
tations of the beholder’ may be quickly 
overturned. 

There is another cause. _ Of course the 
wheelman is seen by more people in 
crowded streets thari elsewhere. While one 
person may watch him as he bowls merrily 
along a smooth country road, hundreds 
see him guiding his frail craft over the 
slippery pavement, or cobble-stone cross- 
ing, or over the rails of a horse-railroad. 

What wonder that the hundred think 
that bicyclers look anxious, and the few 
who meet him on his chosen field, forget » 
how happy he looked! 

But, even granting that bicyclers, as a 
rule, do zo¢ look happy, before we accept 
that as an argument against the new sport, 
will it not be well to investigate somewhat 
the expression of those who are enjoying 
other amusements? 

The very suggestion startles one as the 
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faces of those whom we have seen in va- 
rious recreations, flash upon the memory. 
Why, do axy happy people look happy? 
Is not excessive gravity the distinguishing 
characteristic of excessive joy? 

Think of the horribly mournful faces 
which swung past you in the dance last 
winter, or at the hop this summer. Surely 
no one looks happy when dancing. It is 
depressing to watch the faces of waltzers, 
or the victims of the German. 

Who ever saw a happy face on the cro- 
quet ground, unless it be that of a spec- 
tator? And the solemn look of the lawn- 
tennis player is really pitiful. The man 
who drives is far from being ‘the man 
who laughs,” and the dismal, careworn look 
of those who ‘* poke ivory balls around on 
a green cloth table” is proverbial. 

The skater, the horseback-rider, the 
base-ball player, are doleful-looking fellows, 
and just in proportion as the enjoyment is 
most intense is the expression the most 
woe-begone and miserable. 

No; a very little thought and very 
slight observation will show that the hap- 
piest moments are not those in which we 
look happiest, and it may almost be doubted 
if a happy face is possible — to an Ameri- 
can — while one is actively happy. 

There is high authority for the statement 
that — 

‘*One may smile, and smile, and be a villain.” 


But can one smile, and smile, and be a 
happy bicycler? 

It was one of Young’s Night Thoughts 
that — 

‘* To frown at pleasure, and to smile in pain,” 


was easy. 
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It is plain, then, that smiles are not nec- 
essary to indicate happiness, and that one 
may, in a hundred ways, be delightfully 
happy while wearing a sober visage. But 
for fear of its influence upon the unthink- 
ing, I come back to my first precept, and 
affirm that every bicycler should certainly 
try to look happy as he gracefully courses 
over the earth, but one remove below the 
angels, who happily fly while we but walk 
the air. And looking happy probably 
means, after all, to look unconcerned, in- 
different if you will; and for this expres- 
sion I beg to recommend the humming of a 
pleasant tune,—a remedy which I have 
used with uniform success. 

If you are so unfortunate as to be a ‘* man 
that hath no music in himself,” much can 
be done in the way of looking unconcerned 
by the judicious disposition of a toothpick 
in your lips; and the luxury of a cigar 
smoked while a-wheel might even be par- 
doned for the effect it will have in this di- 
rection. Certainly it is much more appro- 
priate as a solace on your lonely ride than 
when riding or walking with a lady. 

But the well-balanced mind and man will 
readily invent means for putting into the 
face the much-to-be-desired look of peace 
and quiet satisfaction which, without fall- 
ing into an unpleasant self-consciousness, 
shall bear witness to all the world that hap- 
piness is as secure upon the top of a whirl- 
ing wheel as it is in grovelling in the 
dust. x 

Bicyclers need but to be reminded of 
their duty. 

Ride on, axd look happy. 


Albert S. Parsons. 


epee 


THE TRICYCLE: A MEANS OF OBTAINING HEALTH 


AND 


ENJOYMENT. 


A PAPER like the present needs neither 
preface nor apology. As a means of lo- 
comotion, or pedal progression, as one 
might call it, whether for business pur- 
poses or in pursuit of pleasure, the tricycle 
is becoming every day more common. 
Not only can young and old easily learn to 
ride this machine, but both sexes, and that, 
too, with equal grace and safety. Indeed 
the votaries of the three-wheeler do not 
hesitate to predict that the time is not very 
far distant when the tricycle will run the 
bicycle off the road. 

Although very partial to the former, I 
cannot believe that it will supersede the 


latter until we have the additional , power 


of either steam or electricity. That this 
will eventually be the case, no one doubts 
who gives the matter a thought. The old 
turnpike roads will then be kept in better 
repair ; they will be watered, trimmed, and 
tidied, and the ponderous steam-roller will 
be constantly seen at work on them. The 
old-fashioned country hostelries will in 
these coming days flourish once again, and 
once again ‘* make up beds,” which they 
seldom require to do now. But, on the 
other hand, I opime and hope that the 
extra cycle traffic on the roads will not 
affect the sale of intoxicants to any very 
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appreciable extent, for—and here is the 
first thing I mark in favor of our silent 
roadsters — cyclists, are as a rule, which 
admits of very few exceptions, extremely 
temperate. To men who are breathing the 
pure air, and enjoying ever-varying and 
beautiful scenery, the temptation to indulge 
in vinous stimulants is but little likely to 
present itself. 

Now, what one really wants is a machine 
that will have no injurious effect upon the 
health. Such a tricycle as this will not 
weigh too much, to begin with, — most 
machines are uselessly heavy, — it must be 
an easy-going machine, simply constructed, 
not likely to get out of order, and possess 
some extra power for assistance up the 
hills. 

To this last point I wish to draw the 
especial attention of the would-be tri- 
cyclists. Why, I should like to know, 
cannot a machine be so constructed that 
riding up-hill shall be no whit more fa- 
tiguing than walking up that same ac- 
clivity and trundling your tricycle in front 
of you? 

Now, on the pleasures of tricycle-riding 
I do not mean to dilate, except in so far as 
they relate to the health ; and I do not think 
I am wrong in saying that the enjoyment 
of innocent pleasure in moderation means 


the acquisition of health and the bracing up 


both mind and body. To thousands on 
thousands of our dwellers in cities and 
towns the possession of a good tricycle is 
an incalculable boon. Walking lacks ex- 
citement unless one has the time to go in 
for long spells of it; games cannot always 
be played, and even when they can be con- 
stantly indulged in they are not invariably 
advantageous to the health. The air ofa 
racquet-court or bowling-alley is never pure, 
while a tennis-lawn or cricket-field is sel- 
dom far removed from the smoke of the 
town ; boating or riding is often impracti- 
cable ; but mount your tricycle, it seems to 
glide away with you of its own accord; 
lethargy is at once banished from your 
brain, care from your mind, and ennué 
from the heart. It is but a very short 
time ere you are out of the dull town, 
with all its prosy worries and _ petty 
annoyances, out of the town and _sur- 
rounded by the green, quiet country, with 
nature and things natural on every side of 
you. Probably the day is fine and the 
roads in order; but what matters even a 
shower ortwo? You have a light mackin- 
tosh, and you have even an umbrella; both 
can be used on a tricycle; and, as to the 
road, there are good bits and bad, and you 
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will not grumble at either. Life itself is 
all ups and downs. There are a hundred 
and one little incidents to be met with on 
the way which will tend to divert and 
amuse one. Probably, lured on by the 
beauty of the weather and the scenery, the 
rider goes much further than he first in- 
tended, and the appearance of a snug, old- 
fashioned hostelry suggests dinner. It may 
be but a frugal meal, but a good appetite 
makes it a reglly enjoyable one, and there- 
after, feeling like a giant refreshed, the cy- 
clist mounts for the return journey. May- 
hap night overtakes him. What of that? 
He has bell and lamps, and fairly good 
eyes, and when he gets home at last he has 
to see neither to grooming nor feeding ; the 
iron horse needs but a stall to stand in 
while its master enjoys his well-earned rest 
and sleep. 

The bicycle is the machine for long, 
speedy journeys, the tricycle for lounging 
on; you may go as slowly as you please, 
or as fast as need be, on the tricycle. If 
tired of looking around you, you may pull 
out a book and read, and you can rest when 
you wish without coming off, or stop and 
sketch, or write. No one possessing a tri- 
cycle would think of going to the sea-side, 
or anywhere on his summer holiday, with- 
out taking his favorite along with him, 
and thus enhancing his enjoyment a dozen- 
fold. 

To an accomplished rider on horseback 
his special exercise must be more enjoyable 
to him than tricycling could be ; this stands 
to reason ; but, on the other hand, tricycling 
is much more pleasurable than driving, 
and it is much better exercise as far as 
health is concerned. 

To a person wishing to learn the tricy- 
cle, I would say be most careful in your 
selection of a machine; try and try again 
before you buy, for what may suit one 
man will not suit another. Having pro- 
cured a tricycle to your satisfaction, you 
must set yourself to learn to ride it; and, 
as a medical man and a cyclist myself, I 
will now give you one or two hints on this. 

It must not be imagined that you can be 
an accomplished rider in a few days. To 
ride a tricycle well and safely does not 
certainly require so long experience as 
playing the violin; but it needs a little 
nevertheless. Besides, from the very day 
you first mount, if you keep up riding daily, 
the body begins to acquire a special train- 
ing. The muscles of the legs get harder 
and the joints more supple, and at the 
same time you gradually get into the 
knack of riding without fatigue. 
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If you would not, then, affect your health 
detrimentally, go cautiously to work and 
do very small journeys at first, and increase 
the distance daily by slow degrees, as you 
feel fit. Sit gracefully and upright i in the 
saddle or chair ; do not sway the body 
about, but let the feet and legs do the 
‘work. 

The power should come directly to the 
pedals from the front part of the foot, 
not from heel or instep. Be most par- 
ticular how you paddle or pedal at first, 
for I have known of accidents happening 
from people having missed footing and 
fallen forwards. 

Never ride far from home to begin with, 
but when you do so, choose a fine day with 
good roads. Avoid riding up any hill 
that ‘* winds” you, or sets the heart beat- 
ing too fast. This is most important. 
Whenever you feel tired stop to rest. 
After a time both lung and leg power get 
increased, and the exertion that at first 
tired either becomes only pleasurable. Be- 
fore starting on a journey see that every 
nut is in its place, that every point and 
bearing is well lubricated, and the whole 
machine is clean and nice, with the lamp 
or lamps in position, and the bell in good 
working order. 

If going on a journey, take some refresh- 
ment in your bag or basket, — biscuit, 
cating chocolate, and cold tea, with plenty 
of milk,-are the best; and as at the ter- 
minus of your ride, where probably you 
mean to dine, you may find your merino 
under-clothing damp or wet from perspira- 
tion, have a change in your bag, so that 
you may avoid catching cold. 

The tricycle is a very safe machine, and 
with ordinary caution an accident need 
never happen. One should never ride too 
closely behind a dog-cart or carriage; he 
should always keep to his own side, being 
carefully obedient to the rules of the road ; 
he should never race round a corner, nor 
turn a corner at too acute an angle ; and, al- 
thouzh it is very pleasant to fly down hill, 
it should not be forgotten that it is often 
dangerous. 

Special care and caution are required 
when speeding through towns, for there 
are special dangers there, — crowded thor- 
oughfares, trams and tramways, and last, 
though not least, awkward gratings in the 
streets. 

Never spare your bell, keep a hand on 
the brake when needful, and light lamps 
before dusk. 

Neither extreme youth nor advancing 
age would seem to be any bar against the 


enjoyment of tricycle-riding. In America 
children positively ride before they can 
well walk, and in our own country it is by 
no means unusual to find men between six- 
ty and seventy who can do from thirty to 
fifty miles a day easily enough on the tricy- 
cle. ‘They ride best and with the greatest 
safety to the health who race net. Seven 
or eight miles an hour for a young man, or 
from five to six for one past lifc’s prime, 
is speed enough. 

Tricycles are made to suit any height or 
strength, and eve eople who have not 
the use of the |: 1 have machines spe- 
cially made for them. 

As to sex I have only to say that, asa 
means to the enjoyment and acquirement 
of health, the tricycle is becomirg every 
day more fashionable among ladies ; and 
I am very glad to know that it is so. 

For the tricycle gentlemen ought to 
dress lightly, though warmly.  Flannels 
should be worn, and light, strong, flexible 
shoes, with soft merino socks. The neck 
must not be muffled up, and the hat or cap 
ought to be soft and light, and at the same 
time not easily blown off. There are 
dress-guards specially fitted to tricycles for 
ladies’ use, and I am told there are habits 
adapted for riding; at all events, every- 
thing worn should be of a close-f:tting na- 
ture, with as little loose, floating trimmings 
as possible. 

And now, in conclusion, I stand face to 
face with the questions: (1) What par- 
ticular classes of persons are likely to de- 
rive benefit from tricycle-riding? and (2) 
who are those that should avoid such exer- 
cise ? : 

The name of the first is legion, and in- 
cludes every one who is strong and supple 
enough to ride the machine, and who does 
not possess other and ample means of ob- 
taining healthful and enjoyable exercise in 
pure air. To shop and office people, to 
hard-working men of business, but more 
particularly to brain-workers, the posses- 
sion of good tricycles would, if judiciously 
uséd, indeed prove a blessing. 

Tricycle-riding, if not carried to excess 
and weariness, relieves brain fatigue and 
incipient congestion of the liver; it causes 
the kidneys to act morc freely and lightens 
the whole system; it banishes exmuz and 
lowness of spirits, strengthens the whole 
muscular system, induces a free action of 
the skin, braces the nerves, and insures a 
healthful sleep. More I surcly need not 
say. 

As an answer to the second question — 
Who should not attempt tricycle-riding ? — 
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I may reply: The very aged and very 
feeble, and the extra-nervous; those who 
have a tendency toward apoplexy, or whose 
lungs or hearts are not strong enough to 
bear strain. This is a general answer; it 
is of course impossible to invidualize. But 
I know many men to whom the tricycle 
seems to have actually brought back health 
and strength, who, from being scarcely able 
to walk from rheumatic stiffness, or obesity, 
have become really good riders, and whose 
very minds have been improved by the 


pleasant exercise; happiness and content- 
ment with life having taken the place of 
lethargy and indifference, or utter lowness 
of spirit. 

Just one last word of advice, and, like 
every hint I have given, it is the result of 
my own experience. You will often come 
in from a ride contentedly tired and hungry. 
Do not think of sitting down to table until 
you have changed your under-clothing, 
and, after a delightful wash and rub down, 
quietly and leisurely dressed again. 


A Family Doctor, in Cassel’s Family Magazine. 


————s + Oo a 


FROM LAND’S END TO JOHN O’GROAT’S ON A BICYCLE. 


KeitH-HA tt, 24th June, 1882. 

Sir:—A short account of my recent 
ride from Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s 
may interest some of your readers. 

first day.—I1 left the Land’s End 
point at 4.5 A.M. on Monday, 5th inst., 
with aS.W. wind blowing me along. 
Sixty-five minutes’ riding brought me over 
104 miles of rough, hilly road to Penzance. 
Passing through Hayle, Camborne, and 
Redruth, Truro (36 miles) was reached 
at 7.40. The smooth macadam road from 
Redruth to Truro struck me as being sin- 
gularly good’ for an English road; but I 
have since been informed that it was made 
by a wily Scot, who was awarded a prize 
for it. Leaving Truro at 9.0, a very 
swift ride brought me in sight of Bodmin 
(Go) at 10.45. Heavy rain was now 
falling and necessitated an hour’s halt. I 
had not got 6 miies out of Bodmin when a 
second and more violent storm of rain and 
mist gave me a bath, all fornothing. So I 
pulled up again at a lonely village called 
Jamaica, owing to its remote situation (70). 
Here I sat for five and a half weary 
hours at a little temperance inn, for 
there is no public house in Jamaica. A 
copy of Butler’s ‘* Dissertation on Virtue,” 
which I found here, served, I hope, to rec- 
oncile me to the weather. It was the dryest 
experience I had that day. Starting once 
more, I rode gingerly over a succession of 
tremendous hills into Launceston, of beau- 
tiful situation (81), where I realized that 
tea in dripping clothes is unpleasant. 
About 10 P.M. the river Tamar, which 
separates Cornwall from Devon, was 
crossed, and two miles further on I pulled 
up for the night at Lifton (85). 

Second day.— The next day was fine, 


and the ride through Okehampton (100) 
to Exeter (121), though abounding in diffi- 
cult hills and severe collar work, was 
pleasant enough, the scenery being lovely 
all the way, and the air most exhilarating. 
At Exeter I entered on a plain, and, pur- 
suing a fine level road, soon reached 
Taunton (152), one of the cleanest, pleas- 
antest, and most flourishing of English 
country towns. From here a_ delightful 
spin in the dark over a smooth country 
lane brought me to Langport (166) about 
11 P.M. A long argument with a com- 
mercial traveler kept me up till one o’clock, 
the consequence being that next day I was 
good for nothing (besides having failed to 
convince the commercial). 

Third day. — During the ride through 
Somerton (171) to Glastonbury (183) I 
became the victim, first of stupidity, then of 
malice. A wagoner, seeing me about to 
overtake him, pulled very suddenly to the 
wrong side, and sent me sprawling over a 
heap of flints. No harm done. Shortly 
after, a wilful misdirection, given me by a 
playful Somertonian, sent me 24 miles in 
the wrong direction, so that I traversed 12 
instead of 7 miles between Somerton and 
Glastonbury. Wells Cathedral (188) was 
one of thé few sights which I lingered to 
see. It is gorgeous. Then came the long 
ascent of the Mendip Hills, and I shall 
never forget the view of the Somerset Plain 
obtained from the top. At the summit of 
the steepest part the Bicycle Union has 
placed one of its boards, inscribed, ‘* To 
cyclists this hill is dangerous.” <A beautiful 
ride took me shortly to the city of Bath 
(208), whose glory has departed. Once 
up the long hill out of Bath, progress be- 
came rapid, and the third night was spent 
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at Didmarton, a Gloucestershire village 
(225). Here a commercial gentleman told 
me that three well-known cricketers (who 
are brothers) learned all their cricket from 
their mother, who, he told me, knows more 
about the art than any of her sons! 

Fourth day. — A pleasant, if uneventful, 
ride led through Tetbury (231), Circences- 
ter (241), celebrated for its scientific college 
of agriculture, Burford (258), Chipping 
Norton (269), Banbury (282) to Southam 
(296?). Here my troubles, which never 
come singly, began. Rain commenced 
falling, which soon wetted me through; I 
lost my road and went quite a mile and a 
half out of the way, and shortly before 
reaching Rugby (309) the spring broke. 
But I felt so well and fit that I could not 
be glum. So, on reaching this town, I 
promptly took the machine to a mechanic, 
who had it plated and made stronger than 
before by next morning, and myself to the 
Three Horse Shoes Hotel, where I received 
every attention. 

Fifth day.— Sunshine and rain alter- 
nated rapidly until the afternoon. My 
road lay through Lutterworth (316), 
Leicester (328), “Melton Mowbray (343), 
Grantham (359), Newark (374), Retford 
(394). The last 10 miles were done in 
the dark, rendered more intense by the 
rain-clouds. To ride along a stony road 
on a dark, rainy night is a most severe trial 
of nerve and temper. One cannot see the 
stones to avoid them, and each time the 
wheel goes over one the machine is 
jerked up, or thrust on one side, and the 
rider gets a shake that makes his heart 
jump into his mouth, and brings to mind 
unparliamentary language. Retford was 
reached at 11 P.M, and when I asked the 
landlord of the ‘* White Hart” whether he 
often put up bicyclists, he looked at me 
severely, and replied, ‘* Yes ; but not so late 
as this.” However, I met with every at- 
tention here. I got wet through twice 
to-day, and hardly slept a wink all-night, — 
nerves a little overwrought, I suppose. 

Sixth day.—On emerging from the 
hotel I found to my horror that a furious 
north-west wind was blowing. _I struggled 
on as far as Doncaster (412), when I be- 
came sick of fighting against that strong 
man, and threw up the sponge. After a 
good dinner at the ‘* Reindeer,” I went to 
bed for a couple of hours, expecting that 
the wind would lull in the evening; it 
did so, but of course the road got bad then. 
A wet, greasy, odlite road, rendered more 
delightful by the recent gyrations of a 
feathery traction-engine, is a treat not soon 


forgotten by the bicyclist. I « cd it 
this evening. Riding was only possible 
here and there. I tried to make myself 
believe I was on a walking tour, and had 
taken the machine with me to come in 
handy now and then. About 11.30 P.M. 
I tramped into Wetherby (443). Two 
friendly policemen aided me in making 
sufficient noise to awaken the landlord of 
the inn here. 

Seventh day. — The wind, still N.W., 
was blowing gently to-day, and did not 
impede perceptibly. The road improved 
gradually to Borobridge (455). Instead 
of running straight from here to Durham, 
through Northallerton and Darlington, I 
chose the celebrated Leeming Lane, a 
smooth, flat bit of road full 30 miles long, 
and often selected for trotting-matches. 
It is properly the high road to Carlisle, vzz 
Scotch Corner and Greta Bridge. The lane 
has little traffic on it, and steers clear of 
towns. High speed was made through 
Leeming, Catterick (477), Scotch Corner 
(482), where the road to Carlisle bends off, 
and you can see the violet hills of the bor- 
der country in the distance, Pierce Bridge, 
and over a range of hills to West Auckland 
(495), all black and grimy with coal-dust, 
and Bishop-Auckland (4¢8) hard by, where 
the Bishop of Durham resides. Dired 
here, and met witha young Japanese, who 
was interesting; then on to Durham (508) 
through Spenny Moor, and thence v/a 
Chester-le-Street to Newcastle-on-Tyne 
(523). The County of Durham may boast 
of considerable natural beauties, but ccm- 
mercial enterprise has introduced into the 
landscape so many features of ugliness that 
the traveler is glad to leave it behind. 
The high-level bridge which unites Gates- 
head and Newcastle is a grand structure. 
I had now scored 84 miles since the morn- 
ing, and hearing from a policeman that I 
could get comfortably lodged at an inn six 
miles on, I thought I might complete’ the 
go miles before halting for the night. In 
due time Six Mile Brig hove in sight. It 
was a dirty little colliery village. But I was 
tired, hungry, and wet, and the hour was 
eleven ; so I thundered at the doors of all 
the inns I could find. No answer, except 
at one place, where a woman looked from 
a window and told me that the house was 
full; which, of course, was quite true. I 
shall take care that Dash Mailes, Esq., the 
landlord of the ‘* hotel” which the police- 
man recommended, receives a copy of this 
account. A merry Northumbrian, prompted 
by that temporary feeling of generosity in- 
spired by strong drink, vowed he would 
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not leave me till he saw me safely housed, 
and made the locality reverberate with 
shouts of ** Tom,” and ‘* Jack,” and ** Bill ;” 
but T., J., and B., slept quietly on. At 
length a tall man came up and offered me 
a night’s lodging, as well as food. I ac- 
cepted. The house to which he took me 
was a pitman’s lodging-house. He wasa 
pitman. His landlord—also a pitman— 
and family lived downstairs, and he up- 
stairs. ‘The landlord was directed to pre- 
pare supper. A vast pot of tea and a 
measureless pile of spice-cake, with butter, 
soon adorned the festive board. I had 
ridden 30 miles, from Bishop-Auckland, 
without tasting a morsel of food or drink ; 
so I did not count the cups of tea or the 
planks of cake which I consumed; I was 
afraid of getting into double figures. Then 
half a pipe of twist (for experiment), and 
upstairs to lie down till it was light enough 
to go on. 

Eighth day. —-1 was up with the lark, 
and amused with it too, and shortly found 
myself in Morpeth (537), 8 miles on. 
Here, as might be expected, I had one of 
numerous baths and a breakfast worthy the 
name; also made the acquaintance of a 
Presbyterian tailor, full of theology, poli- 
tics, and good nature. 19 miles of fresh, 
open country over a fine macadam road 
brought me to Alnwick (556). My old 
enemy, the north-west wind, got very 
boisterous now, and I was forced to resume 
the walking tour, taking the machine along 
with me, in case it might. be of use again 
in the dim future. The wind was terribly 
cutting as well as powerful, but a blue jer- 
sey, bought at Alnwick, kept me as warm 
as toast. Of course I missed my way 
going out of Alnwick. I always do when 
other troubles are on hand. They never 
come singly, and nothing succeeds like 
success. But the hardest blow was yet to 
fall. A few miles out of Morpeth my right 
foot began to hurt at the back; but I 
thought nothing of it, as I only felt it when 
walking up a hill. But the walking tour 
from Alnwick to Belford (572) caused so 
much pain that resignation and defeat 
seemed a matter of minutes. However, an 
hour’s rest at Belford did good, and on I 
went. The wind was cruel, and forced 
me to walk most of the way to Berwick 
(587). I limped in about 10.30 P.M., and 
put up at the ‘‘ Red Lion.” 

Ninth day. — Foot better to-day, and by 
leaving the boot unbuttoned I seemed to 
give it the requisite relief. Fortunately I 
had no walking tour to-day. The wind 
was siill strong, but the road was grand, 
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and 29 miles of hard pushing brought me 
to Dunbar (616). At this point the road 
turns in sharply to the west, and I felt the 
wind but little as I rode through Hadding- 
ton (627) and Tranent (636), into Edin- 
burgh (645). This city on a beautiful 
summer’s evening presents a spectacle not 
equalled anywhere else. Quitting Edin- 
burgh shortly after 9 P.M., a ride of an 
hour and a half over the finest and smooth- 
est stretch of road I have ever been on in my 
life brought the traveler to the ‘‘ Star and 
Garter ” at Linlithgow (661). The Town 
Council had been riding the ‘* marches” 
to-day, — an arduous proceeding I should 
suppose, and one requiring substantial 
refreshment. 

Tenth day. — When I awoke the rain 
was pattering on the window-panes, and a 
keen N.W. wind blowing. A shudder, a 
resolve, a leap, and I was dressing quickly. 
The road to Falkirk (669) I found hilly, 
rough, lumpy, and slippery. Add to this 
wind and rain, and the result is misery. 
At Falkirk I stopped. Cook let me stand 
before the kitchen-fire while she prepared 


breakfast. At 9.30 the rain stopped, and I 
continued. The wind was rising rapidly. 


More walking tour. Though I tramped 
most of the way to Stirling (680), and 
thence to Dunblane (687), my foot gave no 


trouble. I fondly thought that it had got 
well. At Bridge of Allan (6834) I dined 


and slept an hour. At Dunblane the road 
turns sharply to the west, and thence to 
Crieff (704), by Muthill and Perth (721), 
the ride was pleasant and prosperous. 
Dunkeld (736) was reached at 11 P.M. 
Eleventh day.— To-day was a faiiure. 
After passing Plair-Athole (756) the glen 
becomes rapidly higher and narrower. 
The wind came sweeping down as through 
a funnel. There was a strong draught. 
Another walking tour. After three miles 
my foot began’ to complain. Once past 


‘Struan Inn there is no other until you 


get to Dalwhinnie, 20 miles distant. At 
Dalnacardoch I was in such pain that I 
was obliged to invade a furm-house and 
ask for rest and food, which I got at rather 
a high figure. Then on past Dalnaspidal 
Station, over Drumochter Pass to Dal- 
whinnie at the head of Loch Ericht (7So). 
It was now eight o’clock, and I had only 
covered 44 miles since morning. At the 
Loch Ericht Hotel the medical skill of Dr. 
Peyton, of Broughty-Ferry, worked won- 
ders, and the next day saw me traverse 105 
miles with ease and pleasure. 

Twelfth day.— Newtonmore (789), 
Kingussie (793), Aviemore (805), and 
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Carr-Bridge (811), succeeded one another 
rapidly. The scenery along the road from 
here, véa Loch Moy (822) and Daviot 
(S31), to Inverness (837), was glorious. 
The day, too, was lovely, and not a breath 
stirring. Leaving Inverness at six, I rode 
rapidly through Beauly (847), Dingwall 
(859), and Invergordon (872), to Tain 
(884), where the last night on the road 
was spent. Two miles before Tain the 
road forks right and left. No guidepost 
is there to direct a stranger. It was nearly 
midnight. Fortunately I descried a light 
in a window, and procured the necessary 
information. This reminds me that 1 did 
not see a single guidepost in Scotland, 
except two close by John o’ Groat’s, put up 
at the repeated request of an English 
tourist, Mr. Blackwell (the first bicyclist 
who rode from end to end of our island). 
Why is this? In England they abound. 
Thirteenth and last day.—lI1 rose to 
find my foot horribly stiff and painful ; 
but the day was fine, no wind, and only 
110 miles more to run. Starting at 9.20, 
[I ran hard to Bonar-Bridge (899), over The 
Mound to Golspie (920), where I dined 
and slept an hour. Leaving at four I ran 
rapidly through Brora (926) to Helmsdale 
(938). I had limped up the Ord of Caith- 
ness by sunset. At Berriedale (948) it 
was raining hard. At Dunbeath (954) I 
stopped to have tea and bathe my foot, 
which had been tried severely by the 4- 
mile limp up the Ord. Wick (975) I 
reached about midnight. After refreshing 
and nursing myself for an hour and a half 
at the Station Hotel, I started again, to the 
blank astonishment of landlord, boots, and 
waiters. The utter solitude, stillness, and 
dreariness of the remaining 19 miles made a 
most remarkable impression on me. Not 
one tree, bush, or hedge did I sce the 
whole way,—only dar!: brown moor and 
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a road straight asa rule. At twenty min- 
utes past three I stood stiff, sore, hungry, 
and happy before John o’ Groat’s House 
Hotel. I had ridden 994 miles in 13 days 
less 45 minutes. This gives an average of 
76 to 77 miles aday. I had no difficulty 
in rousing the landlord, and was soon 
asleep. Thus ended an interesting and 
amusing ride. 

I have only to add that the machine 
which carried me is a 58-incher, built by 
Humber & Marriott, of Queen’s Road, 
Nottingham, and weighing 45 lbs. As an 
illustration of the perfection of this bicycle 
I may mention that the hind wheel, which 
revolves 1.000 times a mile, ran from Dun- 
keld to John o’ Groat’s (a distance of 260 
miles) without being oiled on the way. 
Thus it made over a quarter-million revolu- 
tions on the strength of a single lubrication ! 

I am, yours faithfully, 
Ion KEITH FALCONER. 


Last night, at eight o’clock, the Hon. 
Ion Keith Falconer gave a descriptive ac- 
count of his famous ride to an interested 
audience in the Inverurie Town-Hall. He 
was accompanied to the platform by Pro- 
vost Skinner and the Rev. P. W. Minto, 
and was received with very hearty ap- 
plause by the audience, which quite filled 
the hall. Provost Skinner introduced the 
lecturer, who, having brought his bicycle 
on the platform, was able, by reference 
occasionally to the machine and a couple 
of maps, to bring the details of his journey 
very clearly before his hearers, which he 
did, with exquisite humor, keeping their 
close attention for an hour and a half. At 
the close the Rev. Mr, Minto moved a vote 
of thanks to the speaker, and a vote of 
thanks to the chairman closed the proceed- 
ings. 
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A PLEA FOR FAIR TRADE. 


SPEECH OF COL. ALBERT A. POPE 

Col. Atbert A. Pope, President of the 
Pope Manufacturing Company, of Boston, 
appeared before the Commission and made 
the following statement in regard to bi- 
cycles : — 

Mr. PresipEntT, — The operation of the 
present tariff is in many respects unjust to 
our people and inexpedient for our country. 


BEFORE THE TARIFF COMMISSION. 

I will confine my remarks to the working 
of it upon the young but growing business 
in bicycles and tricycles, and explain 
briefly how, in this department at least, 
instead of protecting American industry, 
it represses and defeats it. I speak of this 
branch of business particularly, partly be- 
cause other branches are so well represented 
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to you by other men, and partly because 
I can speak of this from intimate knowledge 
derived from observation abroad and expe- 
rience at home,— the Pope Manufacturing 
Company, of which I am president, being 
a corporation entirely and_ exclusively 
devoted to it, and the largest concern of 
the kind in this country, if not in the 
world. Notwithstanding gthe discrimina- 
tions against it, and the difficulties attend- 
ing its development, this industry has 
already reached respectable proportions 
here. In England, with a free trade, it 
has become one of the large manufacturing 
industries. Coventry, Birmingham, Lon- 
don, Leicester, Wolverhampton, and other 
cities, are busier for the hum of its fac- 
tories ; indeed, in Coventry this is now the 
leading industry. I estimate from authentic 
reports the amount of English capital in- 
vested in plant, machinery, etc., at $10,- 
000,000, and the annual volume of business 
at more than that. The English makers 
send their machines into foreign markets, 
which they find already not only in the 
United States and the Canadas, but also in 
France, Switzerland, Spain, Germany, 
Russia, India, South Africa, Australia, the 
West Indies, New Zealand, and parts of 
South America. The uses of the machines 
in most of the foreign markets have but 
lately begun, and the prospects are for 
immense increase in their demand. Who 
shall supply this demand? With present 
tariff rates, England; with no tariff, or 
with a just and expedient one, the United 
States. The whole business has grown in 
a dozen years; it has a future of impor- 
tance. 


How does the tariff stand? 


Forty-five 
per cent. ad valorem on steel, which is the 


principal part of the bicycle. American 
labor is better paid than English, the price 
being from 50 to 100 per cent. higher here. 
About one-third the cost of bicycles and 
tricycles is in labor of mechanics, and this 
is 50 per cent. more expensive here ; while 
in the other two-thirds of their cost, as 
made here, there is 45 per cent. additional 
expense. The duty on bicycles and tri- 
cycles, imported as carriages, completely 
manufactured in England, is 35 per cent. 
Here.is a discrimination of 10 per cent. in 
favor of the foreign maker.* I am_ not 
now arguing for free trade, but for fair 
trade. 

The present state of things is unjust at 
home, because there is a discrimination of 
10 per cent. against American labor, where, 
if there be discrimination at all, it should 
be in favor of our own labor; and there is 
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10 per cent. discrimination against Ameri- 
can capital and enterprise, when it should 
be the other way, if at all. English manu- 
facturers compete at an advantage, there- 
fore, for our home consumption to a large 
extent; and, while this is so, American 
manufacturers of machinery will hesitate 
to extend their enterprise and their con- 
sumption of raw materials and_ their 
employment of labor, so as to cover the 
demand for bicycles and tricycles at home. 
The present state of things is inexpedient 
for the manufacture and export trade of 
the country. 

In competing for foreign trade we may 
offset our greatest cost of labor here by our 
better machinery and methods; but the 
American competing in Brazil, for instance, 
with the English bicycle or tricycle maker, 
is at 45 per cent. disadvantage on every 
particle of material entering into the con- 
struction of his machines, since that which 
he does not import is kept up in price by 
the duty, and this disadvantage is so great as 
to be almost exclusive. This discrimination 
in its working on the export trade is against 
every just and wise principle of policy for 
the United States. This special manufac- 
ture, if fostered here, would bringa large 
home consumption of steel in special forms, 
and of labor; would give employment to 
many and create other industries of which 
the country is deprived, and for which the 
trifling receipts of revenue under existing 
laws is but a pittance of offset. So, on every 
hand, the operation of the present tariff law 
on this branch of manufacture is impolitic 
and hostile. 

Where we hate now $500,000 in plant, 
there ought to be ten times as much to-day ; 
where we have a volume of $500,000 of 
annual home trade, we ought to have three, 
five, or ten times as much; where we have 
$5.000 volume of foreign trade at no profit, 
we ought to have several millions at a profit ; 
and, in my judgment, we would, but for the 
tariff, with larger possibilities for the future. 
If we are to have a tariff ‘‘ for protection,” 
or even ‘‘ for revenue only,” the rate on 
raw or half-worked materials should be less 
than on the manufactured machine. 

2. (By Commissioner McManon.) 
Do you make bicycles of imported material 
entirely? A. No, sir; but largely ; and yet 
the duty on steel for bicycles makes the 
price for the home article about the same 
as for the foreign. In England the busi- 
ness is older than it is in this country. It 
has been in existence there about twelve 
years. The velocipede business started 
here in 1869 or 1870, and went out of exist- 
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ence the same year. The velocipede was 
found to be too hard to propel to ever 
become popular. The English manufac- 
turers went on making the bicycle until it 
has been brought to its present state of per- 
fection. There are now nearly 200 manu- 
factories in England, and about 200,000 
bicycles and tricycles used by all classes, 
from the Queen down; for the Queen uses 
one of the latter in her private garden, and 
so do some of her daughters. On the Con- 
tinent it is also used very largely. This 
industry was taken up again by me in this 
country. 

2. (By Commissioner GARLAND.) 
How many manufactories are there in the 
United States? .A. About a dozen. 

How many men are employed? A. 
Perhaps about 1,000. Our concern is the 
largest in the United States; we employ 
350. The foreign demand is growing very 
fast, but we cannot compete with the 
English. As I have said, the duty on raw 
material is 10 per cent. more than on the 
manufactured article. 

Q2. (By Commissioner McManon.) If 
you were allowed a drawback on your ex- 
portation equal to the duty which you pay 
on the raw material, would that help you? 
A. Yes; if we were allowed a drawback 
on the steel that enters into the construction 
of the tricycles. The 45 per cent. duty on 
steel keeps up the price of domestic steels 
about the same as the foreign. If this 
drawback were allowed there would be 
many manufactories started in this country 
to supply the English market. That mar- 
ket is very large. It is estimated that the 
English manufacturers will turn out more 
than 50,000 bicycles and tricycles this year, 
and the business is only in its infancy. 
Hon. Robert Lowe, M.P., now seventy- 
four or seventy-five years of age, rides a bi- 
cycle. More than 100 members of Parlia- 
ment are bicyclers. You see what a hold 
it has taken in popular favor there. A man 
on a bicycle can outdo any horse for 20 
miles and upwards. 

2. (By Commissioner Porter.) Did I 
understand you to say that they can manu- 
facture 45 per cent. more cheaply than we 
can? A. Not exactly. The material I 
said is 45 per cent. cheaper. 

How could you sell your machines 
in Brazil, for instance? .A. We could do 
so if we could get our material cheap 
enough. We do everything in this country 
by machinery, which makes all the parts 
interchangeable. We do nothing by hand 
that can possibly be done by a machine; 
while in England the working people ob- 
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ject to machinery, and they do as much as 
they can by hand. Boys even stand up at 
a lathe and turn out screws by hand ; while 
in this country we grind out screws all day 
long at a machine, and one man takes the 
screws from thirty machines; and if you 
were to examine a thousand screws you 
would find that every one is exactly the 
same. In factgthey pass through gauges, 
and if not exactly alike they are cast aside. 
That is the advantage the American ma- 
chinery will have in competing with the 
labor of the Old World, where it is done 
by hand. 

2. (By Commissioner BoTELER.) You 
have the interchangeable process where the 
parts correspond, so that if one part is 
broken you can have it replaced? A. Yes, 
sir; just exactly like the Waltham watch ; 
and that is why the Waltham watch sells 
so largely in Europe. The Waltham Com- 
pany, and the other large companies of our 
country, have killed the cheap-watch busi- 
ness in England, so that there is very little 
done even in Coventry. 

2. (By Commissioner OLtvER.) What 
are the principal materials you import? A. 
Steel; that is, hardly anything but steel. 
The saddles are of leather; the handles are 
either hard rubber or horn. 

2. What are the duties? 


A. Forty-five 
per cent. on steel, and 35 per cent. if you 
import the bicycle complete, made in Eng- 
land. A bicycle comes in at 35 per cent., 
because it has been decided to be a car- 


riage. In England they have had many 
suits instituted by people who think that 
horses and horsemen have an exclusive 
right to the highways; and in every in- 
stance, without a single exception, the 
bicycle has been decided to be a carriage, 
and that it has the same right to the car- 
riage-way that a carriage has. When bi- 
cycles were first imported at Boston, the 
collector did not know what duty to levy 
upon them, so he inquired of the depart- 
ment at Washington, and Attorney-General 
Devens decided that the bicycle was a car- 
riage, for the purpose of duties, and conse- 
quently the duty was fixed at 35 per cent. 

Q. Ifa higher rate of duty was fixed on 
imported bicycles, would that help you? 
A. No; it would not help us for export 
business. We do not complain of our 
home trade; but we want the export busi- 
ness too. 

2. (By Commissioner McManon.) 
What prevents you now from exporting 
and having the benefit of a drawback? If 
you make a bicycle entirely of imported 
material, it can be exported, and the orig: 
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inal duty upon the raw material refunded, 
less 10 per cent. 

Tue Witness. Who is going to tell 
how much imported material there is in it? 

Commissioner McMauon. You must 
state that under oath. 

Commissioner BoTELerR. Is there a 
drawback on India-rubber as well as on 
steel ? 

Commissioner McMauon. There is no 
duty on India-rubber, and none on raw 
horn. 

Tue Witness. With a,lower duty on 
steel for the manufacture of bicycles, it 
would make the cost of bicycles in this 
country less, and it would create a greater 
demani. 

2. (By Commissioner OttvEr.) What 
do bicycles weigh? A. They weigh from 
40 to 50 pounds. 

9. How much of that weight is steel? 
A. I should think all but 10 pounds, at 
lzast, —say from 30 to 40 pounds. We 
import the steel in tubes, bars, and wires. 
Some of it costs 15 cents a pound, and that 
would be about 6 or 7 cents for the duty. 

2. The bicycle is used only for pleasure, 
is it not? A. No, sir; it is also used for 
business. I suppose one-half are used for 
business. 


2. Have you made any estimate as to 


the duties you pay? According to what 
you have stated, you do not pay over $2 
or $3 to the government for every bicycle. 
A. Yes, we do. The cost of the steel in 
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a bicycle is at least $30 before you do any 
work ; at 45 per cent. duty, that would be 
nearly $14. 

2. Why do you not import steel in its 
raw state and finish it here, if you have such 
good machinery, which will make all the 
parts interchangeable? A. We cannot 
draw the wire. To draw wire we must 
have a very expensive plant. The Wash- 
burn & Moen Company have a plant, I 
suppose, of about $2,000,000, just for that 
purpose. We buy the wire drawn, and 
the tubes are all drawn like a gun-barrel, 
and then we have to taper and shape them 
properly. 

2. (By Commissioner 
What sized wire do you use? A. From 
11 to 12 gauge. It is a very small wire. 
The telegraph operators in country towns 
in New England use bicycles largely to 
deliver their messages. In England the . 
Postmaster-General has recommended them 
for letter-carriers. In Coventry every letter- 
carrier is mounted on a bicycle or tricycle, 
and then he does his work in nearly one- 
half the time that would be required if he 
went on foot, and he has the other half for 
other purposes. 

2. (By Commissioner GARLAND.) I 
understand you to say that the duty upon 
the material ih each bicycle is about $14? 
A. I said that as a rough estimate. The 
cost of steel for felloes is 15 cents a pound. 
It is partially made up or half wrought 
when we get it. 


McManon.) 
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‘* But the revenue ought to be reduced 
so as to accommodate it to the fact of the 
payment of the public debt.” 

So spoke Henry Clay, the eloquent de- 
fender of a protective tariff, in the United 
States Senate, fifty years ago. Now, as 
then, the income of the national govern- 
ment, through revenue taxes, is greater than 
is required to meet necessary outlays and 
payments of the public debt at maturity. 
The annual surplus is becoming too great 
for frugal management of the finances of 
the country ; and the raising of that surplus 
is a burdea upon the people, not of extreme 
hardship, but heavier than need be borne, 
by consent of all parties, ‘* protectionists” 
and ‘free traders” alike. History repeats 
itself; the conditions of 1832 recur in 
1882; ‘*the revenue must, ought to be re- 


duced”; the tariff laws need revision. 
Where and how to make this revision most 
wisely is one of the great questions of the 
day: for our statesmen to solve; and the 
appointment of what is now so familiarly 
known as the ‘* Tariff Commission” was a 
step toward that solution. _ It is to be borne 
in mind also that total repeal of the tariff 
laws, or even the entire abolition of custom 
duties on any imported articles, is not con- 
templated nor even asked for by any con- 
siderable number. Even those who favor 
‘*free trade” urge only an adjustment of 
the tariff that shall make it sufficient for 
revenue, disturb existing relations of prices 
and property as little as possible, and at the 
same time be so imposed that its operations 
shall consistently favor, and not discourage, 
American industries. It was in accordance 
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with this idea of judicious reduction, and 
not abolition, of duties that the tariff com- 
mission was appointed, and with that idea 
have representative men appeared at their 
hearings. 

It is now five years since the tariff ques- 
tion first had a special interest with refer- 
ence to bicycles of the modern construction. 
Its first advent through the Custom House 
was met at the Boston port of entry with 
the judgment of officials that, being almost 
entirely of steel and iron, and apparently to 
them a machine, it should be classed with 
those articles admitted at a forty-five per 
cent. ed valorem duty; and, fer contra, 
by the importer, who chanced to be an 
accomplished lawyer, that being a vehicle 
it was entitled to be brought into the coun- 
try as a carriage, at the duty of thirty-five 
per cent. ad valorem placed upon that 
class of goods. The latter opinion pre- 
vailed at Washington, and ever since in all 
the ports of the country the bicycle and 
tricycle have been admitted at that rate of 
duty. The justice and propriety of the 
classification have never been questioned, 
and there has been no attempt made either 
to revive that old question of classification, 
or to change the duty, until about a month 
prior to this writing. It would seem, how- 
ever, that the bicycle, in one*way or other, 


is to make its way into the consideration of 
most important questions ofthe day; and 
the present phase of the tariff question, by 
a circumstance seemingly casual, has been 
confronted by the ever present and irre- 
pressible wheelman. 

By invitation of counsel of the New 


York Free Trade Club, Col Albert A. 
Pope, known for some years amongst mer- 
chants and manufacturers as an outspoken 
‘+ free-trader,” appeared before the Tariff 
Commission at Long Branch, and very 
naturally chose for illustration of his views 
upon the general subject of tariff revision 
the particular line of business to which. his 
attention has of late been mostly directed. 
This gentleman was well qualiffed to rep- 
resent the bicycling industry of the United 
States n its various phases, as well as 
bicycling and tricycling interests of every 
variety amongst the users of those ma- 
chines. Both an importer and a manufac- 
turer from the beginning of the revival of 
velocipeding in this country ; at the head of 
the largest manufacturing and trading con- 
cern in this line of goods; and also one of 
the first practical users of these vehicles ; 
a member, and sometimes an officer, of 
yarious amateur associations, it might well 
have been expected that he would fairly 
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represent, not only the makers and dealers, 
but also the riders of the country, before 
the Commission. 

There are several notable points con- 
nected with his appearance before the 
Commission. One of these lies in the fact 
that the bicycle and tricycle industry has 
become of sufficient magnitude in the 
United States to be considered and to re- 
ceive respectable attention in connection 
with a revision of the tariff. In this con- 
nection he well called attention to the 
growth which the industry has already 
attained abroad, and which it has a fair 
prospect of attaining in this country. An- 
other is in the fact that a representative of 
this industry now, after five years ffom its 
inception, could appear to ask, not protec- 
tion, but for a reduction, of the existing 
duties. These two points have attracted 
the attention of conservative papers; and 
one of them— Zhe Naticn —has well 
commented : ‘* If there is any infant indus- 
try in the United States, it must be the 
bicycle industry. If there is any which 
needs protection, it must be that. Yet it 
appears that the only thing it asks of the 
Government is to be let alone ard _ per- 
mitted to make its own way, being neither 
helped nor hindered by the tariff.” 

Another notable point, and one which 
has deservedly, from the peculiar aptness 
of the illustration it affords, attracted con- 
siderable attention, is the fact that the pres- 
ent tariff code, constructed as it was, upon 
the express idea of protection to home 
industry in addition to that of deriving 
revenue, not only does not protect, but 
palpably discriminates against, home indus- 
try, that is, operates to prevent the suc- 
cessful employment of American capital 
and American labor in the manufacture 
and sale of bicycles and tricycles to such 
an extent as might, from a fair suivey of 
the field, be expected. : 

The inconsistencies in the present tariff, 
and the manner in which it works. to qucte 
Col. Pope’s language, ‘‘in many respects 
unjust to our people and inexpedient for 
our country,” are well illustrated here. 
Nothing is better settled, as a principle 
upon which any tariff code should be con- 
structed, than that the duties on crude 
materials should be less than on_ these 
which have been worked up in processcs 
of manufacture ; and this principle should 
be followed all the way up through the 
various stages of manufacture of any par- 
ticular material; for instance, the duty on 
iron bars should be less than on steel bars ; 
that on pig iron should be less than that on 











bar iron; that on ore should be less than 
that on pig iron; and, of course, that on 
steel rails or cutlery, or other special forms 
of tools and instruments into which steel 
has been completely worked, should be 
greater than the duty on steel bars; the 
reason of this being obvious, namely, that 
the more specialized the form of material 
the more labor and capital and enterprise 
have become absorbed in its production ; 
and the true theory is, that any country 
considering a tariff system, either for reve- 
nue alone or for revenue and protection 
together, should consider how to favor its 
own labor and capital and _ enterprise. 
Now, as was pointed out to the Commis- 
sion, the bicycle is a completed specialized 
form of steel principally, and on that the 
duty is thirty-five per cent., whilst on the less 
specialized forms of steel, from which the 
maker of bicycles proceeds in the processes 
of manufacture (and which must still in part 
be imported, and for the remaining part are 
affected in price by the duties on the same 
forms of material of foreign production), 
is forty-five per cent. This difference of 
ten per cent. operates exactly in an oppo- 
site way from what the wisdom of a cen- 
tury’s legislation would dictate. The duty 
on steel in bars and tubes should be less 
than it is on the same material when it is 
worked up into bicycles, or other more 
specialized forms. 

Another point immediately depending 
upon the last noted, and which was well 
put and well illustrated in the same con- 
nection, and which deserves much more 
prominence than it has hitherto received, 
is the fact that whilst import duties operate 
to protect American manufacture, when 
they are discriminately placed, so far as the 
home market is concerned, they operate 
adversely when a foreign market is con- 
sidered. 

If there were no duty on steel, and still a 
duty of thirty-five per cent. on bicycles, the 
American maker and the American me- 
chanic would have an advantage arising 
from the tariff against all competitors deal- 
ing in foreign machines in supplying the 
United States market; and would also 
have a fair field, so far as the tariff is con- 
cerned, for competing in foreign countries. 
But when English makers, with no duty 
to pay on steel, compete to supply the 
market of Australia, or of France, or of 
Brazil, and the American maker endeavors 
to place his machines in those same markets, 
but upon every pound of material used in 
constructing his machine he is compelled 
to pay either directly a duty, or indirectly a 
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higher price, on account of the tariff, he 
is at a disadvantage represented by the 
amount, and a little more. - If the Ameri- 
can maker offers bicycles in Brazil his 
machine costs him, in addition to the nomi- 
nal or unprotected cost of material and 
the price of labor worked into it, and the ex- 
pense of doing business and transportation, 
and royalties on patents, and whatever else 
enters into the cost of the machine, the 
amount of the duty on the material it con- 
tains. The United States would be poorly 
off as a manufacturing and commercial 
country if it did nothing but a home trade. 
It is deprived by one line of inexpedient 
legislation almost entirely of the carrying 
trade of the world, and American shipping 
is to-day the lament or the smiling-stock 
of most thoughtful citizens. It is to be 
hoped that neither by omitting to change 
from time to time the statutes, as circum- 
stances require it, nor by the passage of 
unnecessary or inexpedient tariff laws, will 
the condition of our manufactures be re- 
duced to that of our shipping. The export 
trade is what we want. The world should 
be our market. Our natural facilities and 
the inventive abilities of our people— or, if 
you please, Yankee resources and Yankee 
gumption— should be adequate to secure in 
the markets of the world a fair degree of 
export trade. 

Another point well worth noticing in the 
presentation of the subject to the Tariff 
Commission above referred to was the fact 
that the manufacturer not only did not ask 
for an increase of the tariff on imported 
machines, nor omit to ask for a reduction 
of the tariff as it is; but urged the justice 
of a considerable reduction in the present 
rate. In the course of the cross-examination 
he was asked, ‘‘ If a higher rate of duty was 
fixed on imported bicycles, would that help 
you?” and he replied, ‘‘ No; it would not 
help us for export business; we do not 
complain of our home trade; but we want 
the export business, too.” Those who ap- 
pear before the Commission are requested 
to formulate their statements upon blanks 
prepared for the purpose, and file them 
with the Tariff Commission. Col. Pope, 
in complying with this request, placed in 
his statement a recommendation that the 
duties on bicycles and tricycles be reduced 
to a rate not higher than twenty-five per 
cent., and that the duty on steel be reduced 
to a rate or rates less than that. This 
recommendation of a reduction of the duties 
on bicycles and. tricycles was made on the 
ground that the present duty, although not 
greater than it is on carriages and many 
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other articles constantly imported, and even 
less than it is on many articles of equal 
necessity, is still greater than there is need 
of under the present state of affairs; and 
that where a consideration is given to the 
reduction of the tariff generally, this par- 
ticular article should receive, at least, a pro- 
portionate abatement; and also on the 
further ground, that the number of machines 
imported into the country, and likely to be 
imported, is so small in the aggregate that 
the revenue received from them, aside from 
being unnecessarily high, is but a pittance 
to the government, though a considerable 
tax to individual riders; whereas, to in- 
crease the rate to forty-five per cent. to make 
it equal with the duty on steel, instead of 
reducing the duty on steel to or below 
that on bicycles, would be in the nature of 
an injustice and a hardship to the wheel- 
men of the country. 

This presentation of the matter of bicy- 
cles and tricycles very naturally, for obvious 
reasons, elicited considerable comment 
from the public press, whose reports, neces- 
sarily incomplete, but generally very fair 
and just, gave opportunity for some slight 
apprehension and misinterpretation in one 
or two quarters. Immediately and rather 
hastily following these reports, either in 
order to create a feeling amongst wheel- 
men that the manufacturer had done some- 
thing prejudicial to their interests, or else 
with a desire to offset with the Tariff Com- 
mission any influence which it was errone- 
ously assumed had been exerted by Col. 
Pope upon the Commission in favor of an 
increase of the tariff on bicycles and tricycles, 
a petition was prepared and sent broadcast to 
the bicycle clubs and individual wheelmen, 
in which ‘* Bicycle and tricycle riders of the 
United States do most respectfully but 
earnestly petition your board to consider 
the expediency of materially reducing, the 
tariff now imposed upon imported bicycles 
and tricycles.” This petition was sent out 
with the request to obtain signatures and 
return with little delay, and was to be ad- 
dressed to the Tariff Commission. 

Now, it was without question perfectly: 
proper for the riders of the country to ad- 
dress a suitable petition for reduction of 
the tariff to the Commission; and it was 
equally proper for the one or two gentle- 
men who originated the petition referred to, 
to have prepared and circulated a suitable 
petition to thateffect. It is to be regretted, 
however, that, owing partly to haste and 
partly to hostility of feeling, no- doubt, the 
one actually sent, and to which reference is 
here made, in considering the’ matter as it 
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stands before the wheelmen of the country, 
was puerile in its construction and_ ill- 
advised in its general tone and its specific 
presentation of the subject. There are 
probably in this country some two thou- 
sand persons who derive their income in 
whole or in part from industries both 
depending upon and contributing to the 
use of the bicycle and tricycle; the efforts 
of many of whom have been directed in 
large and generous degree to the spread of 
this manly art, and to the comfort, conven- 
ience, and enjoyment of riders. There are 
also, probably, between thirteen and fifteen 
thousand active wheelmen in the United 
States, included, to a considerable extent, 
though notby any means entirely, if even to 
a majority, in the national organization of 
the League of American Wheelmen, and 
in the various bicycle clubs. The interests 
of each and all of these are identical, when 
looked at in reference to any large and gen- 
eral question. Why, then, should there 
not be concert of action, rather than conflict? 
Would it not be wiser to codperate with 
one who has asked what all desire, rather 
than to prejudice what has already been 
done by seeking to discredit the doer? 

It is not for the purpose of dissuading 
any from signing or from presenting the pe- 
tition last referred to, that this comment is 
made, nor to impair any effect in the desired 
direction of obtaining a recommendation 
for a reduction of the tariff. But, in review- 
ing the present aspect of the question, and 
of what is being done about it, it seems nec- 
essary to refer to the ‘‘ reasons” alleged in 
this peculiar petition for the action asked. 
There are four of these reasons assigned. 
The first is, that the bicycle is a practical 
and useful vehicle and a settled article of 
commerce. Well, that is a very good 
reason why the duty should be retained. 
It is only on articles of commerce that tariffs 
are imposed. But it is simply no reason 
at all for reduction of rate. The second 
‘‘reason” is, that the English bicycle, 
when brought here, ‘‘ costs in this coun- 
try nearly half as much again as its list 
price there.” So, it maybe observed, do 
most other articles of commerce of con- 
siderable weight and bulk. ‘‘Imposts,” 
of course, add to the price of these articles 
here; and so do ‘‘ transportation charges, 
incidental fees, and the American royalty ;” 
but what the Tariff Commission, or even 
Congress, can do about these latter is not 
plain to be seen. English dog-carts, 
cloths, cutlery, watches, etc., cost more 
here than they do in England ; but no busi- 
ness man or legislator would urge or accept 
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that fact as a reason why the tariff should 
be reduced. The third ‘‘ reason,” as as- 
signed by the author of this ‘ petition,” 
is that American manufacture is ‘‘ yet in 
the experimental stage.” How quickly 
would the ‘‘ protectionist” gentlemen of 
the Commission see in that just the reason 
why the tariff should be retained, or even 
increased. But this ‘‘ reason” is coupled 
with the complaint, and the remaining 
‘* reason” of the four consists of it, of ‘* the 
exaction of a royalty and license fee by the 
Pope Manufacturing Company,” and that 
‘* by purchase and reissue of patents” this 
company has ‘‘ obtained control of bicycle 
manufacture in this country,” and ‘ this 
monopoly enables the American company to 
put its machines on the market at a very 
much higher price than the same quality 
of machines can be purchased for in Eng- 
land.” Indeed, one-half of these ‘* reasons ” 
consists in a complaint of ‘* The Pope 
Manufacturing Company,” and the other 
half in an effort to show that bicycles cost 
more here than they do in England. As- 
suming all to be true as to the former, 
what has the Commission to do with it? 
As to the latter, what bearing has that upon 
the expediency of reducing the tariff? 

If this ‘* petition” receives any consider- 
able number of signatures and is presented, 
it may have an ounce of weight in the fact 
that some people as for a reduction ; but 
would it not have a pound if the same peo- 
ple would state, along with their request, 
rational grounds upon which it were based? 
That there are good grounds for such a 
request, and that they might be put with 
force and receive attention if presented by 
the wheelmen of the country, the writer has 
no doubt; but that they would be sufficient 
to take bicycles and tricycles out of the gen- 
eral class of carriages, and entitle them to 
be admitted. at a less rate while the duties 
on the latter are unreduced, there is less 
reason to believe. At any rate, the agita- 
tion of the subject should be harmonious. 
All wheelmen desire, probably, a general 
reduction of the tariff rates, and especially 
a reduction both on steels and on machines. 
The former would tend to lessen the prices 
of American machines directly, and of for- 
eign machines indirectly, probablyg whilst 
the latter would tend to lessen the prices 
of imported machines directly, and, per- 
haps, indirectly of American « machines. 
The variation in prices, however, would 
not be certain to follow, nor would it be 
equal to the release of duty. In this con- 
nection a little consideration of the effect of 
the tariff on prices may not be out of place. 
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It was long ago pointed out in Zhe Fed- 
eralist that when the supply of an article 
is less than the demand for it, the duty is 
usually paid by the consumer; but when , 
the supply is greater than the demand, it 
has to be paid by the dealer ; and that when 
supply and demand are about equal, the 
duty falls about equally upon both. This 
is probably correct still, in a general way, 
when only the effect of the tariff is consid- 
ered, though it is modified to some extent 
by other circumstances. It cannot be 
gravely said that the demand for bicycles 
and tricycles has yet exceeded the supply 
in this country; so it may be expected, 
from the general principle, that the duty 
on them does not fall altogether on the 
users, and that one of the immcdiate effects’ 
of a reduction in tariff would be better 
profits to the dealers in imported machines. 
The precise relation of prices to the tariff 
can be but approximately ascertained, yet 
some light can be had on it. 

The general interest of wheelmen as to 
prices and machines is in obtaining, (1) 
the most effective machine; (2) at the 
least trouble; (3) at the lowest price, and 
which (4) will, in use, put the owner to 
least expense and inconvenience for care 
and repair; and which (5), as convertible 
property, retains its value best when one 


*may wish to part with it, or as an alterna- 


tive will serve him longest in use. Again, 
there are some (1) who fancy a foreign 
make of anything because it is foreign; 
some (2) who patriotically prefer a ma- 
chine made in their own country; some 
(3) who fancy a peculiar thing, — which, 
in form or finish, every one else has not, — 
while (4) some care only for the most 
satisfactory results. So it will be seen that 
neither duty nor price altogether regulates 
the demand as to particular machines; nor 
any more do the absolute qualities of the 
goods. 

And yet it is true, as a general principle, 
in the bicycle trade —as in any other — 
that the American maker cannot sell Aigh- 
er than, the importer, unless his goods 
are preferred, nor /ower than cost and 
profit; and the importer cannot sell Aigh- 
er than the American maker, unless his 
goods are preferred, nor /ower than cost 
and profit. So we see that the maximum 
limit of price is the preference or value 
which the article has above others, while 
the minimum limit is cost and profit, in 
either case. Now, suppose a dealer in 
foreign bitycles and a dealer in American 
bicycles to be located side by side, and 
doing business under similar conditions ; 
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profit for one is profit for the other, busi- 
ness expense is alike, and both have to 
pay royalties on the machines and parts 
under American patents; but one takes 
his goods of an English maker, and one 
of an American. Having eliminated the 
three common elements of cost above- 
mentioned, there remain—ox the English 
machine— material in England, + labor 
in England, + royalties under English 
patents, + English maker’s profit, + 
duty, + freight, etc. ; 0” the American ma- 
chine, — material in the U. S., + labor in 
the U. S.; + royalties under American 
patents on machinery and processes (such 
as nickeling, tools, etc.) ; ++ American 
maker’s profit; -++ certain incidental dif- 
ferences (such as freight, etc., on imported 
parts, greater cost of small additions, such 
as saddles, etc., which go with a machine, 
and cost more here because of the greater 
price of labor and the tariff), +- freight on 
American machine from the makers to the 
dealers. These will readily be conceded 
to be the elements of cost of the respec- 
tive machines to the respective dealers sup- 
posed. Now, the average retail price of 
English bicycles, as given in the ** petition ” 
referred to, being $75 to $85, and the 
rates of discount allowed to American 


dealers being from thirty-five to fifty per 
cent., we may assume the average cost 
of English bicycles in England to our 
dealer to be $50; and we may approx- 
imately (not exactly, of course, but nearly 


enough) apportion and aggregate the sev- 
eral items of cost above mentioned, as in 
the table below,' and find the average cost 
of the English machine brought here by 
our dealer to be $72.50. 

We know that American labor is dearer 
by from fifty to one hundred and fifty per 
cent. than English labor, when reckoned 
in dollars; that interest is at higher rate, 
and that capital must earn more here, 
when reckoned in dollars; and so we may 
assume that the American maker’s profit is 
fifty per cent. more; and, also, that mate- 
rial is at least forty-five per cent. higher in 
price, owing to the tariff, and the difference 

' Approximate cost, by items : — 

Average English Machine. 


Material ....-- cece ccecesscccccccccccscccfl5 OO «- 
++ (50% more) 
-- (About the same on processes and tools, etc.) . 
«+ (50%, more) 


Royalties...... 
Maker’s profit 


Duty at 35% 
Freight, etc 


Total 


MOEN a acaccesansisscawctewnss eeese 
--(One-fifth as much) 
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in labor for bringing it to specific forms. 
And with these allowances, which all will 
assent to as fairly assumed, we may ap- 
proximately, as before, apportion and ag- 
gregate the several items of cost above men- 
tioned for the American machine to our 
other dealer here, as in the table below.' 

These are assumptions for wholesale pri- 
ces; if retail prices were considered it 
would be necessary to estimate the three 
items, —dealer’s business expenses, royal- 
ties on the machines under American pa- 
tents, and dealer’s profit, — referred to in 
the text before, in order to make up the whole 
approximate average cost to the user; and 
we find that the average cost to our dealer 
should reasonably be expected to be $76.75, 
or $4.25 more than that of the English ma- 
chine to his next-door neighbor. So that, 
under the present tariff laws, it may rea- 
sonably be said, the American machine is 
at an average of four and a quarter dollars 
disadvantage, which difference must fal! on 
either the purchaser and user, or on the 
dealer, or else on the American maker, 
and so reduce his profits below those of 
English makers, unless he can save it by 
greater enterprise, or business skill, or better 
methods of manufacture. This difference 
(of $4.25) would indicate to a ‘‘ protec- 
tionist,” or a selfish manufacturer, that the 
duty on foreign bicycles ought to be in- 
creased to forty-three and one-half per cent. 
or more; or, to a ‘‘ free trader,” and lib- 
eral one, that the duty on steel should be 
reduced to seventeen per cent. or less. A 
forty-three and one-half per cent. duty on 
bicycles with steel where it is, or seventeen 
per cent. on steel with bicycles where 
they are, would just about equalize the 
tariff, or place it so as to discriminate nei- 
ther for nor against American industry, so 
far as the home market is concerned; but 
the former would not help our export trade 
and the industries that depend upon it, 
while the latter would, to a considerable 
extent. 

What fault, then, should’ be found with a 
manufacturer who asks that the duty on 
bicycles and tricyles be reduced to twenty- 


@ Average American Machine. 
(45% more) 


4 00 
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five per cent., and that on steels to fifteen 
and ten per cent.? Probably the six other 
considerable American makers (two of 
whom, at least, already court an export 
trade), and the seven other considerable 
importers, and the three hundred or more 
smaller dealers, are glad of his effort to 
secure a result that would be directly to 
their advantage ; and most other wheelmen 
will recognize the fact that this advantage 
would inure, in large part at least, to them. 

The present unnecessarily high tariff, 
generally speaking, substantially unchanged 
since the times of inflation and of larger 
need for revenue, operates to increase the 
cost of living, and therefore of labor and 
of superintendence, and of tools and ma- 
chinery and transportation; it makes all 
our products expensive for ourselves, and 
it prevents or handicaps our trade with 
other nations. But more specifically, and 
what particularly interests wheelmen in the 
current discussion and examination of the 
general question, the duties on steel, and 
on bicycles and tricycles, ought especially 
to be reduced. Why? On steels, because 
they are absurdly and mischievously high, 
and are not properly graded to specialized 
forms; on bicycles and tricycles, because 


lower duties would lessen prices and in- 
crease sales, and thus bring more aggregate 
revenue to the government treasury than it 
receives now ; because it would relieve in- 
dividual citizens of a tax which the gov- 
ernment would not miss, and which is 
considerable to them; and because the 
manufacture here is so well started that it 
no longer needs protection. Indeed, it 
might be urged as having some bearing on 
this point, that notwithstanding the adverse 
discrimination of the present tariff, the 
manufacture here succeeds so well that 
(for some of the reasons mentioned in this 
paper, or for others) American machines 
take three-quarters of the American market 
already. They are no more ‘in the ex- 
perimental stage” than English ones, — all 
being subject to variation and improve- 
ment. . 

Of the two, a reduction in the tariff on 
steel would benefit wheelmen most, be- 
cause by lessening the expenses of manu- 
facture, and letting down the bars for ex- 
port trade, it would both directly reduce 
the prices of macltines and induce more 
manufacturing concerns and closer com- 
petition. 

Charles E. Pratt. 


COL. POPE’S RESPONSE TO THE TOAST, “‘THE WHEEL,” AT THE 
L. O. W. BANQUET.’ 


Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the 
League of Ohio Wheelmen : — 
I thank you for your cordial and gener- 


ous reception. Your enthusiastic greeting 
assures me that I am among friends. I 
congratulate you upon the success of your 
meeting to-day. This is not my first ac- 
quaintance with Ohio men. I have seen 
them on the field of battle marching toward 
the foe, ’mid shot and shell and iron hail, 
and never saw them falter. I noticed the 
same manly bearing among you to-day as 
you wheeled through the streets of this 
beautiful city ; and, should occasion require, 
at your country’s call I have no doubt you 
would wheel to the front with the same 
steady, manly courage. But I must confine 
myself to the subject assigned me, namely, 
The Wheel. 

It was in 1866 that Pierre Lallement 
came to this country. He had worked in 


a velocipede factory in Paris, had seen and 
ridden the old-fashioned draisine, and con- 
ceived the idea of applying cranks to the 
forward wheel for propulsion, which he 
did, and successfully rode in his native 
city, though no practical use was made of 
his invention at that time. While looking 
about for work in New Haven he made 
the first velocipede with the crank applica- 
tion, and rode it in the streets of New 
Haven, to the astonishment of the public. 
In connection with an enterprising Yankee, 
he took out a patent for this crank applica- 
tion in November, 1866. 

Soon after he left Paris the French 
makers began to construct the velocipede 
with the crank action, and the business 
grew, developing larger proportions cach 
year as they went on, improving the con- 
struction of the velocipede, until it grew 
into the form similar to the present bicycle. 


? We print this speech, knowing it would interest our readers, since it gives, from an authoritative stand- 
point, an account of the rise and growth of the manufacture and use of the bicycle. —[Eps. WHEELMAN. ] 
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The French and German War put a stop 
to the growth of the bicycle business in 
France. 

In 1868 the attention of American 
mechanics was drawn to the possibilities 
of the velocipede, and in a small way 
manufacture began in this country, which 
developed in 1869 into what was called the 
velocipede fever or rage. All over the 
eastern part of our country could be found 
makers working night and day on the 
velocipede, or bone-shaker, as it was called 
in later days. Rinks and riding-schools 
sprang up in every city, town, and large 
village in the country; but there was 
scarce a place where the fever lasted more 
than six months; for, as the spring opened 
in 1870, and they were used on the road, 
they were found to be a total failure, as it 
required more strength and nerve to propel 
one of those heavy arks ten miles than it 
did to walk a greater distance. 

In less than two years from the time that 
the first velocipedes were made in this 
country there was not one to be seen any- 
where, except as old jank. 

The velocipede for men was completely 
abandoned in this country as a total failure ; 
but over across the water in England they 
did not so abandon it. They had not taken 


up the velocipede with the enthusiasm that 
we did in this country, but went into it in 
their English way, more slowly and care- 
fully ; and, while we abandoned and threw 
the thing over as worthless, they went on 
experimenting and developing the machine 
until it was brought into the perfect shape 


of the bicycle. They drew largely on the 
inventions of American mechanics; for, 
during the year of the velocipede rage in 
this country more than a thousand inven- 
tions were patented for the perfection and 
improvement of the velocipede; so that 
the English mechanics, in developing the 
velocipede into the improved bicycle, were 
assisted greatly by the inventions of Ameri- 
can mechanics. 

Among the important features in the 
im»rovement of the bicycle was the appli- 
cation of the round rubber tire ; making of 
the suspension wheel with its wire spokes 
and steel rims; the tubular framework ; the 
enlargement of the forward wheel, and 
the decreasing in size of the rear wheel; 
of the nipple and lock-nutted spokes; 
enlarged spokes for direct action ; movable 
saddlc; slotted cranks for adjustment; leg 
guard; bifurcated fork over rear wheel, 
and many others, —these were the things 
which contributed largely to the success of 
the bicycle. 
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The first makers of any importance in 
England were the Coventry Machinists Co. 
They took into their employ the late Mr. 
Starley, who made some of the most im- 
portant improvements made in perfecting 
the bicycle. . This concern was established 
by a few capitalists in Coventry, for the 
purpose of giving work to a large class of 
men who had been thrown out of employ- 
ment by the introduction of American 
manufactures, and the depressing times. 
Out from this firm have grown many of the 
most important bicycle and tricycle makers 
of England. 

The first bicycles publicly exhibited in 
this covntry were shown at the Centennial 
Exhibition in Philadelphia. They were 
looked at with wondering eyes by thou- 
sands of people, who could not believe that 
any but a skilled acrobat could ever bal- 
ance himself on one of them. I remember 
my own impression as I gazed upon them, 
wondering if it could be possible that any 
man, unless he were a skilled gymnast, 
could balance himself on one of them. 

During the summer of 1877 an English 
gentleman, Mr. John Harrington, now 
known as the maker of the Arab bicycle 
and cradle spring, was a guest at my house 
for several months. Filled with enthusi- 
asm for the possibilities of the bicycle in 
this country, he caused one to be made, 
at an expense of over $300 and two 
months’ time. It was brought to my house 
and I learned to ride, with him as my in- 
structor. Having proved to my own satis- 
faction that the bicycle was a practical 
thing, I ordered eight through our corre- 
spondent in England. These arrived early 
in January, 1878. After still further exami- 
nation and practical use of them I decided 
to go into the bicycle business, and imme- 
diately took measures for the manufacture 
of them in this country. 

The first bicycles we turned out were 
finished during the summer and fall of that 
year. There were only fifty in the first lot, 
and we sold less than fifty more imported 
ones ; so that our total business for the year 
was only ninety-two bicycles. Not a very 
encouraging outlook, for the balance-sheet 
showed many thousand dollars’ loss. 

Soon after ordering our first bicycles from 
England we learned that the house of 
Cunningham & Co. had been organized 
for the purpose of importing and selling 
bicycles. They received their first ma- 
chines in November, so that in point of time 
they were the first to offer them for sale in 
this country. 

The early pioneers had scarcely com- 
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menced the bicycle business when owners 
of patents appeared on every side, demand- 
ing royalties for the use of their inventions. 
We found that either we must take out 
license under these patents, or obtain con- 
trol of them by purchase. 

We investigated carefully, through emi- 
nent counsel, these different patent claims 
of numerous owners; and wherever we 
found the claims to be good and valid we 
either bought or took out license under the 
patents, so that gradually we have been 
obliged to pay tribute to more than forty 
patents ; and these patents, all massed now 
under one ownership, derive a reasonable 
royalty (which is very much less than it 
would have been under separate owners) 
from those who are licensed under them. 
Had these patents remained in the hands 
of the original owners the business would 
have been so much hampered that no one 
of us would have been warranted in going 
on with it. In fact, until the patents came 
into our hands, Cunningham & Co. were 
seriously contemplating the abandonment 
of the business. They have frequently 
borne testimony that it was the salvation 
of the business that the ownership of these 
patents came under one control. 

These different owners demanded royal- 
ties ranging from $1.00 to $10.00 each; 
and in one instance not only demanded 
$10.00 royalty, but $100,000 for the patent ; 
so that we have been obliged to invest large 
capital in these patents, and the royalties 
that we receive are only a small return for 
the great outlay that we have made. 

It was a great and hazardous undertaking 
to embark capital in the bicycle business 
when the public were so prejudiced against 
them, remembering the total failure of the 
velocipede craze of earlierdays. With one 
hand we had to create a demand, and with 
the other create the supply; with no ma- 
terial at hand suitable for the work; with 
no mechanics familiar with bicycle construc- 
tion, — all having to be educated and trained 
to the business. 

There was no rolling-mill in the country 
that would at first undertake to roll the 
stecl tires ; and it was only by giving a large 
order far in excess of the demand that at 
last a rolling-mill would consent to under- 
take to roll the felloes. We had the same 
difficulty with back bones, forks, rubber 
ties, and almost everything else that entered 
into the construction of the bicycle. 

But now at last all these difficulties are 
overcome, and we have put on the market 
a bicycle that we believe to be equal, if 
not superior, to the best that has ever been 


made. This is the product of American 
industry, which all who are truly Ameri- 
can should be proud of. 

We are now in the early days of tricy- 
cles. The tricycle will gradually come 
into general use, until it will catch up and 
keep pace with the bicycle. Its future is 
certain. It meets a demand long felt by 
those who are too old, or heavy, of timid, 
to mount the bicycle ; and it is also particu- 
larly adapted for the other sex. It will 
aid and encourage and help the further 
introduction of the bicycle. 

The tricycle business in England is this 
year almost as prosperous as the bicycle 
business. It has grown up within four 
years in England; so that now the manu- 
facturers there have about all they can 
do to supply this year’s demand, and 
the tricyclers are numbered by many 
thousands, embracing the best class of the 
community. Old gentlemen, middle-aged 
gentlemen, professional, men, merchants, 
and many ladies, are now using them 
daily. 

If the tricycle business is just born in. 
this country we may say that the bicycle 
business is still only in its infancy; for we 
as old riders know that if others knew of 
the value and importance of the bicycle to 
us individually, where there are hundreds 
of them in use now, there would be thou- 
sands. 

A prominent bicycler of fifty years of age, 
and a Doctor of Divinity, came to me a 
little while since, with an anxious look on 
his face, inquiring how many years more 
he would be able to ride the bicycle, as he 
could not bear the thought of having to give 
up the pleasure of the bicycle while he 
lived. I assured him that if he kept his 
health he could enjoy the bicycle at least 
twenty years more, and then he could take 
up the tricycle. At that assurance a happy 
smile broke over his face, and he went 
away rejoicing. 

Another gentleman came to me the other 
day, and said, ‘‘ Colonel, I can give you 
the strongest recommendation that ever 
was written on the value of a bicycle. 
When I came to you first to inquire about 
this machine I had not slept two consecu- 
tive hours for twelve years. I had tried 
boating, horse-back riding, hunting, farm- 
ing, and various other means of exercise, to 
find relief; but it did not come. I learned 
to ride the bicycle, and found almost 
immediate improvement; and now that 
I am a regular road-rider, every day taking 
this needful exercise, I am able to sleep 
from seven to eight hours without waking. 
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I was broken down in health and had con- 
cluded to give up the ministry, until my 
health was restored by the use of the 
bicycle. Now my people are building a 
new church, and I am in the ministry for 
life.” This is the class of testimonials that 
come to us every day. 

If others knew the value of the bicycle 
as we know it, there would be scores of 
riders where there is now but one; but, 


gentlemen, you are the pioneers in this 
movement. Your numbers are growing 
slowly but surely, and the titne is coming 
when the bicyclers of this country will be 
numbered by tens of thousands instead of 
a few thousand. 

I thank you for your kind attention, and 
wish the League of Ohio Wheelmen great 
and glorious success. 


EDITORIAL. 


ir is impossible for us to realize our plans for 
THE WHEELMAN at once. We 
constituency of artists, engravers, contributors, 


must secure a 


and news-gatherers, before we can fully carry 
out ouraims. We must have capital and sup- 
advertisers. It may be 


urged that we ought to have secured all these 


port, subscribers and 
before we entered upon the publication of the 
In reply, we will say that in entering 
upon this department of periodical literature it 
was absolutely impossible to secure this support 
without entering upon the publication, and 
plunging ¢z medias res, mark out the dimensions, 
possibilities, and elements of the enterprise, and 
thus give a rallying-point for the resources and 
forces necessary to the successful prosecution of 
the aims of the publishers. We do not make 
these statements in the way of apology, for we 
believe our subscribers will not be disappointed, 
nor as the expression of general principles that 
apply to the early history of all magazines. For 
THE WHEELMAN enters upon a peculiar do- 
main of literature,—a domain in which are 
few trained The literary 
magazine commands at once the best brain and 
ability of the day. The circumstances of life, 
the training of the schools, the political, in- 


magazine. 


artists and writers. 


dustrial, scientific, and literary activities of the 
age, all unite in furnishing the materéel of the 
modern magazine. Not so with a publication 
limited to a single phase of the manifold activ- 
ities of the age. And so, while from our stand- 
point we propose to make our magazine as 
interesting, as valuable, and as excellent in its 
literary, rhetorical, and artistic characteristics 
as the leading magazines, still we cannot do so 
in our first issue, or even in our second issue 
present our readers with that collection of 


sketches, stories, poems, and news, which we 
will be able to give when our resources are fully 
organized. However, we can promise our read- 
ers a series of articles of rare interest and value. 
We have already secured the assistance of a 
gifted young artist, who will, we are sure, de- 
velop the art department of the magazine to the 
highest possible results. We have 
arrangement to have a serial bicycling story 
from a well-known novelist, which will, we 
believe, be worth the entire subscription paid 
for the magazine. We will also, from time to 
time, publish a series of illustrated bicycling 
poems. We will several valuable 
features, as the support we receive will en- 
able us. 


also made 


introduce 


THE next number of THE WHEELMAN will 
contain a full account of the League Meet at 
Chicago last May, written by a well-known 
wheelman, and finely illustrated by an artist 
specially engaged for the purpose. Every per- 
son who was present should have a copy as a 
souvenir of that enjoyable occasion, and _bi- 
cyclers generally will be glad of this detailed 
account of this third great gathering of the 
wheelmen of America. Orders for extra copies 
should be sent in early, toavoid disappointment. 


WE are happy to be able to reproduce in our 
Magazine ‘‘ A Wheel Around the Hub,” which 
is undoubtedly the finest bicycling article ever 
published, and which was brought out two years 
ago in Scribner's Monthly. 


In the next issue we will give a history of ‘A 
Wheel Around the Hub,” with a sketch of each 
one who participated in the run. 
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L. O. W. 
Tue Annual Meet of the L.O.W. was a great 
August 28 a large number of visiting 
wheelmen had arrived at Columbus; but, on ac- 


success. 


count of the threatening weather, the parade was 
postponed till 9.30 the next day. Meanwhile 
the election of officers took place in the City 
Hall. The officers for the ensuing year are as 
follows: President, H. S. Livingston, of Cincin- 
nati; Secretary and Treasurer, D. E. Barnum, of 
Springfield ; Directors : T. J. Kirkpatrick, Spring- 
field; C. H. Walbridge, Toledo; J. M. Osborn, 
Fremont; H. M. Kitchell, Cincinnati; N. E. 
Chandler, Zanesville; H. B. Hutchinson, Co- 
lumbus. 

At 8.30 the next morning the wheelmen met at 
the west front of the State House, where they were 
photographed. An hour later the parade began, 
and, accompanied by the Garrison band, the 
‘* Amateur Ixions” wheeled through some of the 
At 1.30 they again met in 
front of the Neil House, where each rider was 
decorated with a sunflower, and at once pro- 
ceeded to the Fair Grounds, where the following 
races took place : — 

First — Trial heat races — Four trial dashes of 
half-mile each. The winner of each trial dash 
entitled to a place in the race for the champion- 
ship of Ohio. Three jewelled L.A.W. badges 
to three of the winners of the trial dashes. 

Second — One-mile dash — Gold badge, val- 
ued at $50. Four entries. 

Third — Half-mile dash — Citizens’ prize, val- 
ued at $40. 

Fourth— Championship race—One-mile dash 
— Championship of Ohio. Prize, diamond 
badge; value, $125. Seven entries. 

Fifth—Race for bicycle —Five-mile dash — 
Prize, a nickel-plated Columbia bicycle, presented 
by Pope Manufacturing Co. Six entries. 

The mile dash for gold badge was won by 
Robert Knight, of Delaware; J. B. Griffith, of 


principal streets. 


Six entries. 


Stubenville, being second. Citizens’ prize was 
captured by D. G. Porter, of Dayton, but J. G. 


Kitchell, of Cincinnati, was a close second. 
The five-mile dash resulted as follows: Lewis 
Pease, Columbus, first; W. E. Galway, Cincin- 
nati, second; W. H. Wetmore, Cuyahoga Falls, 
third. Inthe mile dash for State championship, 
Frank Lamkin, of Medway, came in first; S. S. 
Mott, of Dayton, second; George Collister, of 
Cleveland, third. 

In the evening the contest in fancy riding and 
competitive club-drills took place in City Hall. 
Frank S. Cook, of Springfield, Edward Barnett, 
of Springfield, and W. H. Wetmore, of Cuya- 


hoga Falls, were the only entries for the prizes 

in fancy riding. Cook took the lead, and made 

two failures out of the twenty-five movements on 
the programme. Barnett followed, making one 

Wetmore, the third 

‘dark horse ;” but as soon as he was 

fairly started, he was seen to be the winner. He 

went through the entire programme with ease 
and grace, making but a few slight errors, and 
exhibiting much nerve and skill. As an encore, 

Wetmore performed the wonderful feat of riding 

backwards, across the width of the hall, seventy 

feet. This caused great excitement among the 
wheelmen, and won for the young bicycler round 
after round of applause. The judges awartled 
the first prize—a nickel-plated Livingston cy- 

clometer — to Mr. Wetmore, and the second —a 

full nickeled hub-lamp—to Mr. Barnett. Club 

contests followed, in which the Cincinnati, 

Cleveland, and Springfield participated. The 

prize banner was won by the Cincinnati. At 

this time also, a nickel-plated lamp (King of the 

Road) was presented to Fred. D. Sholes, of 

Cleveland, as having the best general appear- 

ance as a rider, and the solid silver bugle to the 

Springfield Club for the largest attendance. All 

the recipients of prizes were heartily cheered. 
Then followed a sumptuous banquet, afte: 

which the following toasts were responded to: — 

The L.A.W. 

Our parent organization, which exercises a 
great influence in obtaining public recog- 
nition of our wants, and promotes the 
success and increases the popularity of 
bicycling. 

Response by W. H. Millér, Presiderit L.A.W., 
Columbus, O. 


2d. The Wheel. 
‘*Turn, turn, my Wheel! 
Turn ’round and ’round 
Without a pause, without a sound: 
So spins the flying world away.” 
Response by Albert A. Pope, Boston, Mass. 
3d. The City of Columbus. 

The Capital City: Capital in the hospitality 
of, her citizens; Capital in her beautiful 
streets and drives. 

Response by His Honor, Geo. S. Peters, Mayor 
of Columbus. 


4th. The State Board of Agriculture. 
Husbandry the Basis of Wealth. 
Response by W. I. Chamberlain, Columbus. 


5th. The Press. 
“He comes! the herald of the noisy world, 
With spattered boots strapped waist, and 
frozen locks, — 
News from all nations lumbering at his back.” 
Response by Leslie C. Macpherson, Columbus, O. 


failure, and several errors. 
man, wasa ‘ 


Ist. 
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6th. The L.O. W. 


The first State League. It fraternally binds 
us closer together, promotes good-fellow- 
ship, and affords opportunities for com- 
parison of experience and of opinions. 

Response by the President. 


The clubs represented were: Champion City, 
Springfield; Cadiz; Cincinnati; Steubenville; 
Hillsboro’; Cleveland; Springfield Juvenile; 
Valley, of Newark; Xenia; Norwalk; Delaware; 
Zanesville; Fremont; Massachusetts, Boston. 
This Second Annual Meet of the League of Ohio 
Wheelmen was most pleasant and successful, 
and is a warrant of greater things to come. 


The Worcester Bicycle Meet. 


All the elements of a successful and highly en- 
joyable meet were present at Worcester. The 
day was simply charming; the atmosphere clear, 
bracing, and delicious. Nestled amidst the de- 
lightful hills, Worcester presented a rare spec- 
tacle to the fortunate bicyclers as they entered, 
some by rail, others on their wheels. At the 
station we experienced a foretaste of the gen- 
erous hospitality that has rendered Worcester 
bicyclers famous. Every wheelman was a guest, 
and every guest was the recipient of the most 
princely attentions. The visiting clubs were 
escorted to the armory, whence they rode through 
the streets up the boulevard to a pleasant grove, 
where the glittering machines, the green foliage, 
the deep blue sky, and the tasteful uniforms of 
the two hundred wheelmen, were fit environ- 
ments for the third annual meet at Worcester. 
A generous collation of oysters, turkey, coffee, 
lemonade, and various kinds of fruits, was the 
next evidence of the generous spirit of the 
Worcester clubs. 

Shortly after two o’clock the long lines were 
marshaled, under the able leadership of Chief 
Marshal Fred S. Pratt, assisted by C. A. Hazlett, 
of Portsmouth, and the bicyclers wheeled to the 
fair grounds. 

The following was the order of procession : — 

Chief Marshal, Fred S. Pratt; 
Bugler, E. K. Hill. 

Worcester Club, Boston Club, Providence Club, 
Chelsea Club, Marlborough Club, Newton 
Club, Leominster Club, Westborough 
Club, Pawtucket Club, Natick Club, 
Northborough Club, 

Lowell Club. 

Second Division. 


fEolus Wheel Club, Massachusetts Club, Boston 
Ramblers, Springfield Club, Nashua Wheel 
Club, Rockingham Club, Manchester 
Club, Woonsocket Club, Argus Club. 


The simpler evolutions, riding in single, dou- 
ble, triple, and quadruple ranks, were performed 
in a manner that elicited the heartiest applause 


from the large assemblage present. In the mat- 
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ter of uniforms the improvement over the ear- 
lier days of bicycling was most marked. The 
tasteful equipages of handsome uniforms and 
glittering wheels, the long lines, the handsome 
banners, and the harmony of action, all com- 
bined to produce an impression of grace, ele- 
gance, and strength, such as one must have 
experienced in beholding the cavalcades of gaily- 
attired knights. 

At half-past three the first race was called. 
This was the first heat of the two-mile race, and 
was won easily by Frank Moore, of the Warston 
Bi. Club, Birmingham, Eng., in 6 minutes and 
51 seconds; Geo. W. Hendee, of the Springfield 
Bi. Club, second, in 6 minutes and 53 seconds; 
and W. A. Norton, of Natick, third, 7 minutes 
and 4 seconds. The second heat was a repeti- 
tion of the first, Moore being first, in 7.20} ; Hen- 
dee, second, in 7.21, and Norton, third, in 7.243. 
The next race was the first heat of the one-mile, 
and was won by Moore in 3.21; A. D. Claflin, 
of the Mass. Bi. Club, second, in 3.213; and W. 
R. Pitman, of New York, third, in 3.254. The 
second heat of this race was won by the same 
gentlemen, in the same order, time being 3.244, 
3-244, and 3.29, respectively. The half-mile race 
was next in order, and was won by Moore in 
1.35. J. W. Wattles, of the Boston Ramblers, 
was second, in 1.39; and W. R. Pitman, third, in 
1.44. The second heat was a duplicate of the 
first, and the time was: Moore, 1.34; Wattles, 
1.383; Pitman, 1.39. This concluded the races, 
which were an entire success, although they 
were not as exciting as they would have been if 
there had been any one there who was able to 
push Moore. As it was, he had it all his way in 
each of the contests. The prizes in each of the 
races were handsome gold medals for first, silver 
for second, and bronze for third. 


The ‘‘ Anniversary Souvenir” of the Missouri 
Club is a neat folded card, decorated with some 
of Lowell’s best designs, and issued to commem- 
orate the club’s birthday. On the front is the 
date of organization —July 24, 1881 — together 
with the names of officers. Within are to be 
found an account of first run, club signals, 
M.B.C. records, etc., and some club songs. Of 
these, ‘‘Under the Garden Wall,” a humorous 
parody upon the popular song, is very apt. On 
the last page of the ‘‘ Souvenir ” is a list of mem- 
bers, and the size of wheel of each, headed by a 
sixty-inch Special Columbia. The membership 
is forty-two. 

FrED JENKINS, editor of The Wheel, made 
us a pleasant call on his way home from the 
Worcester Meet. Mr. Jenkins is soon to publish 
The Wheel asa weekly. It is his intention also 
to make some changes and improvements, such 
as illustrations, etc. 
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At the invitation of the Rockingham Club of 
Portsmouth, N.H., quite a number of New 
Hampshire wheelmen met at Portsmouth, 
Sept. 18. A street parade and marine bicycle 
race took place, followed by a complimentary 
dinner at the Rockingham House. On the 
Igth, Chief Counsel C. A. Hazlett called to- 
gether the L.A.W. members to consider the 
matter of forming a State league. We are not 
in receipt of the results of this called meeting 
as yet, and so cannot give report in this issue. 

From the Register of the L.O.W. Meet at 
Spring Hill we compile the following curious 
statistics : There were 84 members of the L.O. W. 
present. Oldest rider, 60 years; youngest, 6 
years; average age, 23.55 years. ‘Tallest rider, 
6 ft. 2 in.; shortest, 3 ft. 11 in.; average height, 
5 ft. 7.69 in. Longest leg, 38 in.; shortest leg, 
22 in.; average leg, 33.22 in. Largest wheel, 
58 in.; smallest wheel, 32 in; average wheel, 
52.15 in. Members of L.A.W., 65. 

In connection with the bi-centennial celebra- 
tion of the founding of Philadelphia, the Ger- 
mantown Club will hold a meet in Fairmount 
Park, October 26. There will be a parade, races, 
hill-climbing contests, and other events to be 
announced hereafter. A cordial invitation is 
extended to all wheelmen to be present. 

THE Bicycling World comes promptly to hand 
each week. Though occupying a different field 
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from THE WHEELMAN, it is devoted to the same 
interests. The daily doings of wheelmen, such 
as runs, races, meets, etc., furnishes a good 
field for this journal, and these things are all 
recorded in the World. 


H. C. WitMeER, editor of Judah Latest News, 
Judah, Wis., and R. D. Evans, principal of the 
Monroe schools, recently passed through Peru, 
Illinois, ex route for Peoria and Springfield, Illi- 
nois. They were making the trip on 54-inch 
bicycles, and were well pleased with the jour- 
ney. 


Witt Rosg, the bicycle tourist, who is mak- 
ing the tour from Danville, Ill., to San Fran- 
cisco, was at Princeton, Sept. 4, having only 
wheeled two hundred miles in two weeks. He 
reports the roads in bad condition through that 
part of Illinois. ; 


THE maps of the city, which the Springfield 
Club sent out with the invitations to their 
meet, were very useful to attending wheelmen. 
This neat and novel idea is worthy of general 
imitation by clubs. 


WE have received as our first foreign ex- 
changes, The Cyclist, The Wheel World, The 
Tricycling Fournal,and The Tricyclist. Fach 
is filled with interesting matter, such as accounts 
of races, trips, etc. 


a re 
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May’s “Constitutional History of England.’ ' 


TRUE as trite is the saying, ‘‘ History is phi- 
losophy teaching by example.” Hence it is that 
the study of history, whether general or consti- 
tutional, is fraught with so great and profitable 
knowledge of the life and institutions of man. 
To understand and appreciate ourselves and our 
environments it is absolutely necessary that we 
study diligently and with the greatest care the 
lives and civilizations of those of whom we are 
but the inevitable exponents. However, this is 
a task which, to the students of each succeeding 
generation, becomes harder and more difficult. 
Even now the ways and accomplishments of man 
have become so subtle and intermingled, that to 
barely understand them is the life-work of a mas- 
ter mind; while, to the ordinary, it is appalling 
and impossible. 

In Mr. May’s Constitutional History of Eng- 


1 The Constitutional History of England since the acces- 
sion of George the Third, 1760-1860. By Sir Thomas Ers- 
kine May, K.C.B. With a new supplementary chapter, 
1861-1871. In two volumes. New York: A. C. Armstrong 
& Son. 


land, the third edition of which has just been 
published, as in Mr. Hallam’s, genius has been 
at work. Neither is the result of ordinary talent 


or knowledge. The two works, taken together, 
form an invaluable history of the British Consti- 
tution, according to Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘ the most 
subtle organism that has proceeded from pro- 
gressive history.” 

In the two we have a complete exposition of 
the growth and gradual evolution of the British 
Constitution during about four centuries. 

Mr. May’s work opens at the accession of 
George III. In the first three chapters there is 
a succinct and highly interesting history of the 
Crown between 1760 and 1860. The following 
quotation will show its general style and trend: 
‘* We have seen George III. jealous of the great 
whig families, and wresting power out of his 
ministers. We have seen ministers becoming 
more accountable to Parliament, and less de- 
pendent upon the Crown; but, as in the com- 
mencement of this period, a few great families 
commanded the support of Parliament, and en- 
grossed all the powers of the state, —so, under a 
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more free representation, and more extended re- 
sponsibilities, do we see nearly the same families 
still in the ascendant. Notwithstanding the 
more democratic tendencies of later times, rank 
and station have still retained the respect of the 
people.” 


The chapter following, upon the Revenue and 
Civil List of the Crown, also the Prerogative of 
the Crown in relation to the royal family, is the 
only uninteresting one in the whole work; but, 
nevertheless, is replete with valuable facts and 
statistics, which, at the least, show the author to 
be a man of great knowledge and, if possible, 
greater assiduity. The remainder of the first 
volume exhibits, all throughout, the purely ana- 
lytical and discriminating judgment of theauthor, 
as he traces out and philosophizes upon the great 
and radical changes which have been wrought 
during the last century in the constitution and 
rights of the English Parliament. 

He thus speaks of the progress and present 
state of the Peerage: ‘‘It is no longer a council 
of magnates of the land, —the territorial aristoc- 
racy, the ascendants or representatives of the 
olden times; but in each successive age it has 
assumed a more popular and representative char- 
acter. Men who have attained the first eminence 
in war and diplomacy, at the bar or in the sen- 
ate, — men wisest in council, and most eloquent 
in debate, — have taken their place in its distin- 
guished roll; and their historic names represent 
the glories of the age from which they sprung. 
Men of the highest intellects, achievements, and 
of wealth, the Peerage has adopted and appro- 
priated to itself: men of secondary pretensions it 
has still left to the people.” 

To-day the House of Lords is undoubtedly the 
great conservative power in British politics. 
Although the commoners, according to Pitt, ‘‘are 
omnipotent,” there have been not a few moment- 
ous occasions when the ruin or progress of Eng- 
land depended wholly upon the decision of the 
Lords. ‘*The House of Lords, in truth, is not 
only a privileged body, but a great representative 
institution.” 

The last two chapters of this volume contain 
the constitutional history of the House of Com- 
mons, from 1760 to 1860. The democratic spirit 
which pervades all England at the present is due, 
according to the author, to the influence and in- 
This branch of 
Parliament it is which has built up in Great 


herent rights of the Commons. 


Britain an almost purely elective form of govern- 
ment, though still burdened with the useless para- 
phernalia of a monarchy. Although the powers 
of the British constitution are distributed among 
the ‘‘ regal, noble, and popular,” the latter gets 
the paramount part. As the author pertinently 
puts it, ‘‘ The increased power of the House of 
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Commons has been patent and indisputable. 
Responsible to the people, it has at the same 
time wielded the people’s strength. No longer 
subservient to the Crown, the ministers, and the 
Peerage, it has become the predominant authority 
in the state. But itis characteristic of the British 
Constitution, and a proof of its freedom from the 
spirit of democracy, that the more dominant the 
power of the House of Commons, the greater has 
been its respect for the law, and the more care- 
fully have its acts been restrained within the 
proper limits of its own jurisdiction.” 

The second volume, after a scholarly and inter- 
esting prelude on the changes, influence, and 
opinions of all the various parties which have 
arisen and fallen in England during the last hun- 
dred and fifty years, is devoted almost entirely to 
a full and detailed history of the constant exten- 
sion and development of that great desideratum, 
English liberty, between the commencement of 
the ‘‘ Hanoverian dynasty and the Reform Bill.” 
As we read the chapters upon the Freedom of the 
Press, the Liberty of Opinion, the Liberty of the 
Subject, and the Liberty of the Church, — wherein 
he traces, in clear and vigorous English, the 
manner in which the British subject of the early 
part of the eighteenth century, ‘‘cabined, cribbed, 
confined,” by the stringent laws of the land, is 
replaced by the free, outspoken, liberty-loving 
representative of the present age, —we cannot 
but marvel at the depth and accuracy of the au- 
thor’s knowledge, —the keenness of his judg- 
ment, —and the peculiar power, which he pos- 
sesses in an eminent degree, of explaining in the 
clearest and most straightforward language, the 
most subtle and recondite questions of constitu- 
tional import. After having surveyed the progress 
of freedom and the influence of the people in all 
the English institutions, he thus speaks of the 
improved spirit of modern legislation : — 

‘¢ Everywhere we have seen the rights and lib- 
erties of the people assured, and closer relations 
established between the state and the community. 
The liberal spirit of general legislation has kept 
pace with this remarkable development of consti- | 
tutional liberty. With freedom there grew a 
stronger sense of duty in rulers; more enlighten- 
ment and humanity among the people; wiser 
laws, and a milder policy. The asperities of 
power were tempered; and the state was gov- 
erned in the spirit which society approved.” 

The supplementary chapter, which is pub- 
lished in the present third edition, though of 
much value and covering a decade of consider- 
able constitutional progress, falls far short of 
being as exhaustive and meritorious as almostany 
part of the original work. The history, as first 
published, is full and complete, a masterly con- 
tinuation of Mr. Hallam’s great work. 
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The style of the author is very plain, indeed. 
No sentences are involved or labored, but every- 
where the language is pure and simple, and the 
thoughts easily gathered and comprehended. 

To read such a work is, at once, a benefit and 
a pleasure. Of course it is for the student, and 
not for the idle and desultory reader. If the two 
works — Mr. Hallam’s and Mr. May’s— are read 
in their order, the English constitution, which 
to many is a vague, chaotic, intangible mass of 
conflicting principles, becomes the plain embodi- 
ment of all those fundamental doctrines upon 
which every stable and enduring government is 
built. 


The Heart of the White Mountains.' 


To one susceptible to the subtle influences of 
the beautiful and majestic in nature, this book is 
extremely fascinating. It is a prose idyl, with the 
love story left out. One instinctively feels the 
surroundings the fit setting to the purer and 
loftier flights of the soul in imagination and rev- 
erie, but the reveries are merely hinted at. And 
right here lies the charm of the book. The mar- 
velous imagery of the writer enables the mind 
to see what is described and to fill out the senti- 
ments and feelings produced by actual contact 
with nature. 


All natural beauty is but the expression, the 
epiphany of spiritual beauty. The material world 
has no existence but as an expression of the spirit- 


ualworld. Matter is relative; spirit is absolute— 
in respect to existence. The soul is exhilarated, 
intoxicated with the inner beauty that is expressed 
by the outer beauty. In no part of our continent 
can the lover of nature find this exquisite, rest- 
ful enjoyment more completely and absolutely 
than in the White Mountains. The author has 
fully entered into the spirit and heart of the scenes 
which he so accurately describes. The style is 
so faultless and so pure that, like a perfect mirror, 
it reflects without loss or distortion the scenes as 
they appear to the eye of the beholder. Com- 
muning thus with the soul-elevating and freeing 
beauties and majesties of nature, it would have 
been unnatural had the writer not thrown aside 
the reserve of conventionalism. 
the reader is not disappointed. 
that the work is a prose idyl. 


In this respect 
We have said 
It appears in prose 
form, but expresses thoughts and feelings, the 
very utterance of which constitutes the essence of 
poetry. 

The peculiar merit of the book consists in the 
fact that, stripped of its poetical coloring and 
legend, it would form a perfect guide-book. The 
style and appreciativeness of the author adorn 

1The Heart of the White Mountains, their Legend and 


Scenery. By Samuel Adams Drake. Illustrated by W. 
Hamilton Gibson. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


the guide-book as the air, sky, sunset, cloud, for- 
est, stream, soil, and foliage add beauty to the 
rock-ribbed skeletons of the mountains. Perhaps 
we can no more fitly introduce the reader to this 
book than by quoting from its pages :— 

“This quality, the blending of a thousand 
tints, the dreamy grace, the sumptuous profu- 
sion, the inexpressible tenderness, intoxicated 
the senses. Earth seemed no longer earth. We 
had entered a garden of the gods.” 

Throughout the entire work the author exhib- 
its the closest sympathy with nature. We will 
close this very inadequate notice with an extract 
from page 289 : — 

‘‘The turf beneath the cliff was most beautiful- 
ly and profusely spangled with the delicate pink 
anemone, the fleur des fées, that pale darling of 
our New England woods, to which the arbutus 
resigns the sceptre of spring. It is a moving 
sight to see these drooping flowers, so shy, so 
modest, yet so meek and trustful, growing at the 
foot of a bare and sterile rock. The face, har- 
dened looking up, grew soft looking down. 
“Don’t tread on us!” ‘May nota flower look 
up at a mountain?” they seemed to plead. 
Lightly fall the dews upon your upturned faces, 
dear little flowers! Soft be the sunshine, and 
gentle the winds, that kiss those sky-tinted 
cheeks! In thy sweet purity and innocence I 
see faces that are beneath the sod, flowers’ that 
have blossomed in paradise.” 

The book is accompanied by two maps, gotten 
up in the usual excellent style of Harper & 
Brothers. To those who have visited the White 
Mountains, to those who purpose to visit them, 
and, finally, to those who cannot visit them, this 
book will be very acceptable. 


Camps in the Rockies.’ 

THE writer of this picturesque and vivid book 
of camp and sport life is an Englishman, who 
has not followed the traditional routes of his 
countrymen. The opening chapter treats of 
scenes more than a thousand miles west of the 
usual terminus of the Englishman’s tour, — Chi- 
cago. It takes us right into the heart of the 
genuine ‘‘ far west,” and treats of men and cus- 
toms, as new to us as to the writer himself. Mr. 
Baillie-Grohman is a member of the Alpine Club, 
a hearty sportsman, a keen observer and lover of 
nature. Among the ‘‘ Rockies” he finds scenes 
equal in grandeur to those of the Alps or Tyrol, 
with the additional charm of fresh, solitary wild- 
ness. Incidents of camp life are related with the 
true story-teller’s zest, and with a naturalness 
that suggests the mountain camp-fire. No one 
can fail to enjoy wandering about among the 
mountains with this enthusiastic sportsman and 
indefatigable mountain explorer. He leads us 
along a rough trail, through and across canons 

2 Camps inthe Rockiés. By Wm. A. Baillie-Grohman, 


author of “ Tyrol and the Tyrolese,” etc. Member of the 
Alpine Club. New York’: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1882. 
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of the Colorado, and among the wild mountain- 
ous regions of Wyoming and Idaho. The 
chapter on ‘‘ Camps in Cowboy-land” is a re- 
markably clear description of stock ranches and 
of life among the stock raisers, in both the north- 
The book is writ- 
ten ina clear, manly style. The writer can tell 
a good story well, and state facts plainly and 
concisely. This is altogether a most readable 
book of camp-life among the wildest and least- 
known portions of the Rocky Mountains, not 
filled with prosy descriptions of natural scenery, 
but describing the wanderings and adventures 


ern and southern territories. 


of an Englishman’s “‘outfit” in this wild region, 
which forms a sort of a background to the inci- 
dents of camp and sport life. 


King’s Hand-Book of Boston Harbor.' 


HERE is one of the most interesting books of 
the kind it has been our fortune to read. Itis as 
fresh as the sea-breeze. One would hardly sup- 
pose that such a delightful volume could be writ- 
ten about Boston Harbor, but after reading feels 
as if it but touches the subject. Mr. Sweetser, 
the author of this book, chats with us in the 
most taking and charming manner about per- 
sons and places. He takes us down the -harbor, 
pointing out places of historic and traditional 
Of all the islands and forts in the har- 
bor stories and bits of history are told, interest- 
ing and often thrilling. The descriptions of the 
garrisons are the best and most vivid in the vol- 
It seems as if the reader had indepen- 
dently looked up these histories, and the same 
interest seems to be attached to them. This is 
due to the easy, flowing style in which the book 
is written, —a style preéminently suited to this 
kind of writing. The descriptions are rather 


interest. 


ume. 


outlines, which the imagination, or memory, as 
the case may be, delights in filling out. Among 
the pages of traditions we step down from the 
present decade and wander back, dwelling for 
the moment in by-gone times. No point or isl- 
and is overlooked in this tour. 

Hull, Nantasket, Quincy, Old Dorchester, etc., 
with the many interesting spots in each, are 
vividly described, while Castle Island, Thomp- 
son’s Island, Long Island, and many others 
famous in the early history of the city and State, 
are all drawn in bold, rapid strokes. Altogether 
the ‘*‘ Hand-book of Boston Harbor” is the very 
best and most intefesting guide-book we have 
Its pages are illustrated by two hun- 
dred drawings by Copeland, Shute, Garrett, and 
others. 

Mr. Sweetser has given us a valuable book, 


ever seen. 


1 King’s Hand-book of Boston Harbor. By M. F. Sweet- 
ser, Author of “Artist Biographies,” etc. Illustrated. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Moses King. 
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one which must be the result of much and long- 
continued reading and research, judging from 
the quotations, stories, traditions, and bits of 
history, which, together with the vivid descrip- 
tions, give the volume such a pleasant flavor. 


Beauty in the Household.’ 


In this day, when so many crude notions of 
dress and household furniture are gaining foot- 
hold, a little book of this kind may accomplish a 
great deal of good by way of direction and sug- 
gestion. Mrs. Dewing has herein made a sensi- 
ble, womanly plea for a truer standard of taste in 
the household, opposing the erratic idea that 
grotesqueness is identical with beauty. 

Though the first chapter attacks the popular 
fallacy that only the wealthy can have beautiful 
and tasteful surroundings in the household, the 
writer fails to carry this idea through the suc- 
ceeding chapters, and does not make a practical 
demonstration of the principle advocated. Mrs. 
Dewing is essentially an artist, as the beautiful 
and often exquisitely appropriate pen-and-ink 
designs assert, and, to an artist, beauty cannot 
be purchased cheaply. There are, however, 
numbers of persons whose ideas in such matters 
of taste are vague, to whom this little manual 
will be very valuable for its suggestions. sMany 
points are covered, from hints in regard to the 
selection of a residence, to suggestions for the 
arrangement of the table and courses for a din- 
ner-party. The chapters on ‘‘ Color” and ‘‘ Form” 
are, perhaps, the most valuable and excellent for 
their clear exposition of the subject. These two 
short essays make this little work very useful to 
all, as the ideas and theories are of general appli- 
cation. 

Anne.* 

‘“‘ANNE” isa novel, containing many excellently 
drawn characters and full of charming and strik- 
ing situations, which bring out these characters. 
William Douglass, Miss Lois, Pere Michaux, and 
Dr. Gaston, though minor personages in the 
story, are very distinct and real in portraiture ; 
while the chief characters, Anne, Helen Tor- 
rington, Ward Heathcote, Gregory Dexter, are 
more than strong portraits, —they are men and 
The sweet, womanly, pure Anne, with 
her natural untrained strength of character and 
mind, is a genuine American conception, and 
has rightfully given the name to the book. 

The first few chapters are the most charming 
and striking in the book, and the pictures of life 


women. 


2 Beauty in the Household. By Mrs. T. W. Dewing, 
author of ‘¢ Beauty in Dress.”” New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 

8 Anne. A novel. By Constance Fenimore Woolson. 
Illustrated by C. S. Reinhart. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 
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at a northern post, with its novel features and 
incidents, are the most perfect. The plot of 
Anne is somewhat complicated, — composed of 
several parts, each of which might have been the 
foundation of a novel. Though there are so 
many finely-drawn characters, interesting situa- 
tions and scenes in this book, the reader cannot 
but be disappointed that the writer must have 
recourse to the old, worn-out device of a murder 
in order to bring about a proper close to the 
story. Aside from this fault,'** Anne” isa strong, 
telling novel. 

In our hurried glance we must not fail to note 
the splendid and apt illustrations by Reinhart, 
which make the volume more attractive. 


American Game-Bird Shooting,' 


A MANUAL of ‘‘ Game-Bird Shooting,” to be of 
any value to those in‘erested in the sport, must 
be exact and authentic, and to be interesting to 
general readers must also be written in a vividly 
descriptive style. The book before us seems to 
possess, in a great degree, qualities which will 
gain for it both classes of readers. It is not a 
dry, uninterestingly exact book upon the sub- 
ject, but the pages are enlivened by descriptions 
of real hunting incidents, in which the author 
took part while off on hunting excursions. The 
author of American Game Bird Shooting is 
John Mortimer Murphy, who has written several 
books upon hunting in the west and north-west, 
and who is in every way competent to discuss 
the subject. 


The Poets’ Tributes to Garfield.” 


A COLLECTION of poems written in memory of 
Garfield must necessarily be of a varieu charac- 
ter. Still they are the exponents of the great 
love and respect universally felt for this great 
man. This love and respect, grown strong by 
the constant, anxious waiting and watching 
through his long sickness, made the sorrow at 
his death deep and sincere. Such is the love 
and such the sorrow shown in the poems of this 
volume. There probably never were so many 
poems ever written in memory of a great public 
man before; and we doubt if any were ever 
written in such a spirit of genuine love and re- 
spect. The poems from the English papers are 
among the best, those from Punch reminding 
one of those fine stanzas upon Lincoln’s death, 
by Tom Taylor, which appeared in that jour- 
nal. Here are tributes by Longfellow, Aldrich, 
Boyesen, Paul Hamilton Hayne, George Parsons 

1 American Game-Bird Shooting. By John Mortimer 
Murphy, author of ‘‘ Rambles in Northwest America,” etc., 
etc. New York: Orange Judd Co., 1882. - 

2 The Poets’ Tributes to Garfield. A collection of many 
memorial poems, Cambridge, Mass.: Moses King, 1882. 
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Lathrop, Will Carleton, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
John Boyle O’Reilly, Joaquin Miller, Julia Ward 
Howe, and many others of more or less note as 
poets. Many of the short poems, by unknown 
writers, are full of tenderness and music. This 
book is a choice memorial volume, and, as such, 


must find a place in many a household library 


and many a home. 


Kennedy’s Biography of Longfellow.’ 


Few great men of recent times have endeared 
themselves so much to the people as Longfellow. 
The school-children of the entire country re- 
garded him as their especial friend. No one 
who ever met him could escape the fascination 
of his winning ways. His nature was so genial, 
and his manner so cordial and gentlemanly, that 
not to be attracted was impossible. 

His death is too recent for a complete biog- 
raphy and account of his writings to be pub- 
lished; but a short sketch of his life, together 
with anecdotes illustrating the sweetness and 
lovableness of his nature, would be very appro- 
priate, and just what would be most interesting, 
and, probably, most profitable, to a majority of 
the people. Such a work is Mr. Kennedy’s life 
of the poet. It abounds in stories and anec- 
dotes which are at once most interesting and 
valuable. It is not the work of one man, but is 
choice extracts culled from the productions of a 
hundred of the best minds of the country, skil- 
fully joined together so as to form one continu- 
ous whole. Besides these, it contains many 
anecdotes and facts not found in any other work, 
and his juvenile poems, never before published 
in America in book form. These of themselves 
would form an interesting volume. 

While there are two or three places where in- 
cidents entirely foreign to the subject seem to be 
dragged in, and a few instances of carelessness in 
the connection of the different productions, yet 
Mr. Kennedy has succeeded admirably in ac- ° 
complishing his design, namely, of presenting 
to the average American reader a most interest- 
ing and instructive account of the life of our 
great poet. 

The illustrations are especially fine, both as to 
selection of the subjects and execution of the 
work. There are two portraits, —the frontis- 
piece, a full-face view, and another showing the 
profile. Both are excellent, and true to life. 


Tue official and authentic reports of the lect- 
ures, poems, and other exercises at the Concord 
School of Philosophy, in 1882, will _ be pub- 
lished by. Moses King, of Cambridge, Mass. 
The price will be $1.25. 


8 Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. By W. Sloane Ken- 
nedy. Illustrated. Cambridge, Mass.: Moses King. 

















SUMMARY 


The Past Month. 


Tuts department of the magazine will 
be devoted to a summary of wheel news 
from all parts of the world. We would 
be pleased to have club secretaries, and 
others who have facilities for acquiring 
information, keep us thoroughly informed 
of all events of general interest to wheel- 
men. It is the intention of the editors to 
render this department a comprehensive 
history of all important bicycling events. 
In order to accomplish this result we will 
need the heartv codperation of wheelmen 
in all parts of the country. The value of 
The vol- 


ume for the current year will thus give a 


such a record is apparent to all. 
convenient and reliable resumé of the 
year’s doings. It has been impossible to 
complete such a department for this issue. 
Communications for this department 
will be received up to the roth of the 
month preceding the date of the magazine. 
Sept. 5. Worcester meet. . 
Sept. 6. Boston Bi. Club 100-mile run. 
Sept. 16. Boston Bi. Club annual 20- 
mile race for the championship, at Beacon 
Park. 
Sept. 18. League of Essex Co. Wheel- 
men meet. 
Sept. 19. League of New Hampshire 
Wheelmen formed. 
Sept. 2. Springfield meet. 


Sept. 23. Massachusetts Bi. Club an- 


nual races at Beacon Park. 


OF NEWS. 


Calendar of Coming Events. 


IN connection with the record of past 
events we will give a calendar of coming 
events. This column will be valuable in 
proportion to its reliability and complete- 
ness. As the magazine will reach every 
wheelman in the United States and Canada 
it will be to the interest of all clubs and 
other organizations to announce their pro- 


We there- 


fore believe that it is to our mutual advan- 


posed meets, runs, races, etc. 


tage that this calendar be complete. 


Communications for this department 
must reach us by the roth of the month, 
as the magazine is published on the 2oth 


of the month. 


Coming Events. 


Oct. 4. Zhe Wheel becomes a weekly. 
Oct. 26. Grand bicycle meet at Phila- 
delphia, in connection with the municipal 


bi-centennial celebration. 





Kimball Brothers, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


CARRIAGES, SLEIGHS, 


AND 


HARNESS, 


WAREROOMS, 


Nos. 110 and 112 SUDBURY STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Are the first House to use Bicycle Wheels on Carriages. 
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Columbia Bicycle School and Salesroom. 


A FULL LINE OF BICYCLES AND BICYCLE SUNDRIES CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 
214 and 216 East Thirty-Fourth Street, New York. 
A PLEASANT RIDING HALL. Instruction from 8.30 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Season Tickets for 30 days, $5 — May be applied toward purchase. 
VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME. 


ELLIOTT MASON, Manager. 





For BICYCLES, 
PETITE TRICYCLES, 
VELOCIPEDES. 


Send to H. B. HART, No. 813 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


A full line constantly on hand. 


Send three cent stamp for Illustrated Catalogue and Price-Lists. 


Enamel! Enamel!! | Tle aMWaRICAN nlercuaR” 


By CHAS. E. PRATT. 





A comprehensive work on the History, Manufac- 
ture and Use of the Bicycle. It is designed to aid 
the learner, the expert and any who are interested in 
the Bicycle in anyway. It covers the entire field and 
all the interests of the wheel in all its relations. 


There has long been felt the need of a really fine, 
lustrous and durable coating for bicycles and tricycles, 


which should be neater than paint and be less expen- 


sive and less sensitive to dampness than nickel-plate. ox : : 
I I Two hundred and sixty-one’ pages. Bound in 


leatherette. Price, 50 cents, and for sale by THE 
WHEELMAN. 


A Bicycle Tour in England and Wales. 
We shall soon be ready to receive orders for en- Made in 1879 
amelling machines singly or in lots, on terms which P 


After nearly two years of experiment and investiga- 
tion, an enamel has been produced which stands 





every test, and which, as a coating for metal, excels 


anything of the class which has hitherto been brought 


out. 


. : Y THE 
we can make very reasonable and which, with other as 
information, we shall make known in a subsequent President ALFRED D. CHANDLER, 


g ouncement. 
annou — 


THE, POPE, MANUF: cn JON 6H, 


SUFFOLK Bicycle CLUB or Boston, Mass. 
’ 


597 WASHINGTON STREET, » With an appendix giving information on the use of 
the Bicycle, both in Europe and the United States. 
Also four maps and seventeen illustrations. 


Price, $3.00. For sale by THE WHEELMAN. 





BOSTON, MASS. 
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WRIGHT & DITSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, DEALERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Lawn Tennis, 


Fishing Tackle, 





Archery, Base Ball, 
Lacrosse, Bicycles, 
Foot Ball. And General Line of 
Gelato, ATHLETIC. GOODS. 


Send for Catalog-’+. 








Light, 
Quiet, 
Simple, 
Durable, 


Decorated, 
‘The most complete machines in 


i 

afll 
respects ever offered to the Public. 

| 


St 
WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
A QUIET Toun THROU Is, after all, the 
.h }| «lH 


Columbia Biooles, Cg 


delightful of the 
W /| a ene 


Elegant Woodwo 
Easy Running, 
Nickel- Plated, 
Ball Bearings, 
Pearl-Stitch. 






For full particulars apply to - 








many enjoy- 
ments whichonly 
the hardy ‘cycler 
canrealize. For- 
tunate, indeed, is 
e, who, secure 
in the possession 
of his sturdy 
“Harvard,” or 
speedy “* Yale,” 
symmetrical 
“Shadow,” rises 
with the lark, 
straps on his 
“Multum” or his 
“Takeabout"and 
leaving the city 
~] toits awakenin; 


=—) 


On EASY TERMS of Payment 


AT 


I. P. LORD & CO., 








Union Street, Boston. 


>. ful life beyond. 

“| The winding 
Ve lanes, the sleepy 
villages, the 











Cc. H. ROBINSON, MANAGER. ie ~~. crapen east, 
A_Pleasant__Conntry. _) ire mnt 





ALL KINDS OF |the health-giving exercises of the wheel. Are you content with reading 


jthis, or will you realize it practically? If thelatter, be careful in choosing 
{your bicycle, that you are content with nothing less than the very best that 
money can procure. You may feel assured thatit will prove the truest 
economy in theend. Find out all you can about bicycles before you make 
your choice, and if you will send us a three-cent stamp, we will aid you 
in your search for information, by sending you our large illustrated cata- 
logue by return mail. The CUNNINGHAM COMPAN 
The Pioneer Bicycle House of America. {Established 1877. 
| Manufacturers of Bicycles and Tricycles, Odd Fellows’ Hall, 


Furniture and Household Goods 


ON THE SAME EASY TERMS. 


Importing 
ny, 8. 
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New York & New England Railroad. 


The only Line running Through Cars between 
‘Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
BOSTON, ) Washington * without change. 


Train leaves Boston at 7.00 P.M. daily. Returning, leaves 
Washington at 1.30 P. M., arriving in Boston 7.55 A. M 





The only line running Pullman Palace Cars between 


BOSTON AND NEW ‘ORK (Via Hartford and New Haven), 


Express train leaves Boston 9.00 A.M., arrives New York 
4.22 P.M. Returning, leaves Grand Central Depot, New 
York, at *11.35 P. M., arrives Boston 7.55 A. M. 

* This is the latest evening train leaving New York. 


NORWICH LINE Between BOSTON & NEW YORK. 


Steamboat train, with Drawing Room Cars, leaves Boston 
7.00 P. M., arrives at New London at 10.15 P. M., connect- 
ing with the new steamer City oF WORCESTER, Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays; and Ciry or NEw York Tues- 
days, Thursdays, and Saturdays. Returning, steamer leaves 
Pier 40, North River, New York, at 5 P. M., connecting at 
New London with train leaving at 4.15 A. M., arriving in 
Bc ston at 7.55 A. M. Good night's rest on the boat. 





EXPRESS TRAINS. 
BOSTON AND PROVIDENCE, 


eave Boston 9.00 A. M., arrive Providence 10.35 A. M. 
11.45 =* sad - 1.20 P. M. 

3.30 P. M. ” - co * 

‘ 1 ee) oe és “ 345 
eave Providence 8.15 A. M., arrive Boston 9.50 A. M. 
se ¥ 13.20 “ . “4 12.55 P. M. 

* L2orm, - sao 6 

as 430. “ “ ye are 


Ask for Tickets via 
Office 322 Washington St. 
S. M. PELTON, Jr., 

Gen. Manager. 


N. ¥.& MN. &..R. KR. 


A.C. KENDALL, 
Gen. Pass. Agent. 


BICYCLE SHOES. 


THOS. POWER &CO., 


GENTLEMEN’S FASHIONABLE 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Prize Medal Diploma and Certificate awarded us 
at the United States Centennial Exhibition. 
Also, 


Silver Medal at the Massachusetts Charitable Mechan- 


The only one of our class in New England. 


ics Association. 


€ustom Manufacturers and Retailers of all 


leading styles. 


10 SCHOOL STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Riding and Bicycle Leggins, Tennis 
Shoes, Moccasins, Riding 
and Shooting Leggins. 


Send for rules for self-measurement. 


(Please say where you saw this Advertisement.) 


Depot foot Summer St., Boston. | 


the | 


| AGENTS FOR BICYCLES, ETC. 


| G. W. ROUSE & SON, 110 S. Washington St., Peoria, Ill. 

| GEORGE T. READ, Belfast, Maine. 

| FOSTER & CO., 1S. Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 

A. E. WOOD, Northboro’, Mass. 

| H. B. MARTIN, Kansas City, Mo. 

O. A. FAIRCHILD, Silver Creek, N. Y. 

GILMAN BROS., Nashua, N. H. 

WM. C. SCRIBNER, Washington, D.C. 

H. L. SHAW & CO., East Saginaw, Mich. 

| J. VAN EPS, Somerville, N. J. 

| W. J. GORDON, Wilmington, N.C. 

} GEORGE E, DORR, Greenwich, N. Y. 

E. I. HORSMAN, 80 Williams Street, New York City. 

ELLIOTT MASON, 214 and 216 East 34th Street, New 

York City. 

C. J. KRAG, Columbus, Ohio. 

| DAVIS & HUNT, Cleveland, Ohio. 

GUMP BROS., Dayton, Ohio 

FRANK P. MILLER, Fremont, Ohio. 

H. B. HART, 813 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

| A. J. KOLP, Scranton, Pa. 

| S. M. WOODBURN, M. D., Towanda, Pa. 
FRANK C. BISSELL, Neenah, Wis. 
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ON AND AFTER OCTOBER 4th, 


THE WHEEL; 


WILL BE PUBLISHED AS 


A WEEKLY FOURNAL OF ’CYCLING, 


At 22 New Church Street, New York. 
(Rooms 28 and 29.) 


FRED. JENKINS, - EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 
CHAS. E. PRATT, - - - - Eptrortat ContTRIBUTOR. 
Subscription Price $1.50 per annum, 

Send for specimen copy. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DELICIOUS CIGARETTES. 


Over One Hundred Millions sold in 
UNRIVALLED FOR PURITY. 
FRAGRANT VANITY FAIR, THREE KINGS, AND 
NEW VANITY FAIR. 

NINE PRIZE MEDALS. 
WM. S. KIMBALL & CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


BIcrcLes. COLUMBIA BICYCLES. 

Send for the Pope MANUFACTURING COMPANY’S 
Catalogue, to 166 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, where is one 
of the chief depots of the Company with assortment on hand. 

Fire Arms, Lawn Tennis, Rubber, Lawn and Parlor 
Quoits, for hire to Church and Lawn Parties. Fish Tackle, 
Tricycles, Gymnasium and Home Gymnasium Goods, Roller 
Skates from 65 cents, Cutlery, Archery, Base B: ills and 
Bats, Dog Food and Flea Exterminator. Pamphlet on Dog 
Diseases and Catalogues Free. Subscriptions to THE 
WHEELMAN taken at 166 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

B. 


KITTREDGE & CO. 
BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 


OF ANY KIND, SEND STAMP TO 


GUMP BROS., 
Dayton, Ohio. 


For large Illustrated Price-List of New 
and$econd Hand Machines. 


IT WILL PAY YOU. 


WHEELMEN’S LEAGUE BapbGEs of the 
New Design. Handsome Solid Gold Pins, 
garnet s stone centres, $3.50 and $5.00 each. 
The same with extra finished settings, 

and $8. 00 €:% ach. Best finish with 





Exact Size. 


The design also pechank Pest as watch lhe arms, 

scarf pins, etc., all suitable for constant 

wear. 

P. O. Order for the style desired, will re- 
Pat. Sept. 13, 81. ceive immediate attention. Se nd for cir- 
cular. Address, C. H. LAMSON, Portland, Me. 





New York Agency 


AND SALES ROOM 


Pope Manulacing Co., | 


Columbia 


Bicyéles 


AND THE 


HORSMAN BICYCLES, 
E. I. HORSMAN, 


NEW YORK. 


Orders by mail, enclosing cash or | 


H. C. BLUE & CO., 


CUSTOM CLOTHIERS, 


48 SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Ne ee 


Clothing for Fall and Winter Wear. 


We feel confident we can save you twenty-five per 
cent. 

Our Goods are NEW and carefully selected. 
Cutters are of Artistic ability, and our Trimmings ; 
Make will bear comparison with the best Tailors 
the city. 

Uniforms of every description. POZL/CE, FIR 
MEN, BICYCLE, SOCIETY UNIFORMS ai 
LIVERY at modern prices. 


BICYCLE SUITS A SPECIALTY, 


Samples by mail on application. 


THE GENUINE 


BROWN’S GINGER 

Ne 1 
IS A VALUABLE REMEDY FOR 
CRAMPS AND COLICS, 
STOMACH-ACHE, 
SUDDEN CHILLS, 
INDIGESTION, 
FLATULENCE, 
SLEEPLESSNESS, 


| And for external use instead of a Mustard 


Plaster, applied on flannel and covered with 


| Oil Silk, will not blister and will do good. 


FOR ALL SEASONS. 
TERY rr. 
FREDERICK BROWN, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Druggists and Grocers, when ordering 


Jobbers, should S7(A 7Z 


Supplies from 


rr 
FRED'K BROWN’S GINGER, PHIL’A. 

















BICYCLES 


AND BICYCLE ACCESSORIES A SPECIALTY. 
THE NEW WILKINSON BICYCLE. 
WitH STEEL WIRE SPOKES AND RUBBER TIRES. 
44 inch, $45.00; 46 inch, $50.00; 48 inch, $55.00; 50 inch, $60.00. 
EVERY BICYCLE WARRANTED. 
AGENTS FOR THE COLUMBIA BICYCLES. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Archery, Lawn Tennis, Croquet, Base Ball Goods, 
Fishing Tackle, Tents, Hammocks, Boats, Boating Goods, Games, Home Amusements, 
Scroll Saws, Fancy Hardware, Tools, etc. ; 

THE JOHN WILKINSON CO., 


77 STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 











Send for illustrated price-list. 


TALLY HO SULKY. 








C. W. F. DARE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


VALISE-TOP CHILDREN'S CARRIAGES 


_ 3 Tally Ho, Velocipedes, Bicycles. 
y 2a SNK >) DEPOT, 47 CORTLANDT STREET, 
oe al NEW YORK. 


da 


- — 
a 
A wT. A ail | \\ Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


(Please say where you saw this Advertisement.) 
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Largest Dealers in Games of Sports in the World. 


Our stock and assortm ent is the most extensive, and prices cheaper, 
than can be found in any other store in Anierica. We are weil up as 
to prices, goods most in demand, etc., as our Mr. Peck visits Europe 
every year to purchase goods, and thereby picks ont the best and 
latest novelties. 

No. 10, General Catalogue of 192 pages, 700 illustrations of Fire- 
men’s, Boating and Gymnasium Goods, Skates, Model Engines and 
Figures, Air-Guns, Targets, Revolvers, Scroll-Saws and Fixtures, 
Wigs, Beards, and all Theatrical Outfits, Clog and Song-and-Dance 
Shoes, Magic Tricks, Musical Instruments, Chess, Checkers, Dom- 
inoes, Cribbage, Fishing ‘Tackle and all Fixtures, Compasses, Pocket 
and Camping Stoves, Base-ball, Archery, Cricket, Lawn Tennis, 
Polo, Croquet, Grace or Love Hoops, Battledoors and Shuttlecocks, 
Boxing Gloves, Foot-balls and Fixtures, Flags, and all the latest 
Novelties: By mail 10 cents. 








New Specialties in Lawn Tennis, Archery, and Fishing Tackle for this season. 


PECK & SNYDER, 126, 128 and 130 Nassau Street, New York. 


"7 ‘9 It Prevents the Hair. from Falling. 
It Promotes its Heaithy Growth. 


It is not Greasy nor Sticky. 


It Softens the Hair when Dry. 
COCOAI N HK ,_ | It Soothes the irritated Scalp. 
° . 


It Cures Dandruff. 



































THE “EXPERT” 


AND THE 


Standard Columbia Bicycles. 


ep ete 


The former with more specialties and higher finish, but both, in their respective styles, high-class 
machines, are constructed with the best mechanical skill and machinery, of carefully selected and_ best 
adapted material, on scientific principles, for the most effective and satisfactory results in road use. Their 
stanchness, reliability, beauty, easiness of propulsion and control, and general comfort in using, have been 
attested by long use, in greater numbers and in more variety of conditions than any other make, and their 
qualities are approved by most experienced and representative wheelmen in this country. 

We have these machines constantly in stock, in all sizes and styles, and invite all Wheelmen before 
purchasing new “ mounts” to examine them, either at our Warerooms or our Agencies, or else to SEND THREE 
CENT STAMP FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES and read up all sides. 


English Tricycles and Bicycles, and American and English Accessories 


ALWAYS ON HAND. 


THE POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
597 Washington Street, Boston. 


HARRINGTON’S ENAMEL. 


(Copy.) This is to certify that I have sold to 


THE OVERMAN WHEEL COMPANY, OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


the sole right to HARRINGTON’S ENAMEL for America, and that I have carefully examined the 
material and work as done by them and pronounce it to be perfect and in every way as good as can be done 
by me. 








[Signed, ] 
JOHN HARRINGTON. 





Mr. HENRY STURNEY, inthe /nudispensadle for 1882, says of HARRINGTON’S ENAMEL: 
“It is done in any dark colors or combinations of colors, and has a most effective appearance, whilst it is not 
only perfectly impervious to wet and rust, but is also acid proof even. I have had it in use some eighteen 
months, and have never before been ‘ happy’ about my machine after a rainy run, but now I can leave it for 
a month without attention, and it wil! be none the worse.” 

HARRINGTON’S ENAMEL is not an experiment put has stood the test of 
seventeen years’ use in England. : 

It costs much less than nickel plating and is in every way superior. 
Will not chip off or crack, and is not marred by any ordinary use. Is cleaned by turning the hose on or 
throwing a bucket of water over it. 

Do not be persuaded to use any inferior finish (and all other finishes are inferior), but have your new 
Bicycle or Tricycle protected by HARRINGTON’S ENAMEL. Have your old machine finished 


once for all by 
THE OVERMAN WHEEL CoO., 


Manufacturers of VICTOR TRICYCLES, HARTFORD, CONN., 
And sole American Proprietors of HARRINGTON’S ENAMEL. 














Press of Rockwell & Churchill, Boston, Mass. 
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